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HEARING ON EDUCATION STANDARDS 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1995 

House of Representati\'es, 

SunCOMMiTTKK OX OVERSIGHT AN'D IN\'ESTIGATI0NS, 

COMMIITEK ON ECONOMIC AND 

EorcATiONAL Opportunities, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Room 2175, 
Rayburn House OiTice Building, Hon. Pete Hoekstra, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hoekstra, Barrett, Ballenger, 
Cunningham, McKeon, Castle. Weldon, Sawyer, Martinez, Roemer, 
and Green. 

Staff present: John Barth, Professional Staff Member; Deanna 
Waldron, Staff Assistant; Dr. June L. Harris, Education Coordina- 
tor, and Sara Davis, Legislative Associate. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Grod morning. The Oversight Committee 
will now come to order. I just want to reiterate the principles of 
this subcommittee, as we continue our work and our investigation 
over the next 21 months. 

We have said that we will continue to focus on what the appro- 
priate Federal mission is in the labor and education areas. We 
want to ensure that the work in the Federal agencies is effective 
and efTicient. We also want to ensure that the agencies work con- 
sistently to follow the objectives of our congressional intent. Over 
these next two vearf,, one of the things that we want to do is to 
ensure that we nave established a framework for policy initiatives 
that will create an environment for life-long learning and effective 
workplace policy, and that we will provide for a Federal Govern- 
ment role only wheve absolutely necessary. 

The hearings that we have scheduled today, where we are going 
to take a look at gathering information about what the appropriate 
Federal role is in establishing national education guidelines, fits in 
very clearly with these overall objectives of the subcommittee, iden- 
tifying exactly what the appropriate Federal mission is and estab- 
lishing a framework for policy initiatives to encourage life-long 
learning. 

I look forward to the hearing today. As is the custom of the Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities Committee, any member is 
free to sulimit a written opening statement as part of the record. 
I'd like to turn it over to the Ranking Member, Mr. Sawyer, before 
we go to our first witness. 

Mr. Sautkr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have an opening 
statement lhat I will submit for the record, but if I could just take 
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a moment to summarize, let me begin by thanking you for resched- 
uling this hearing, I think that the kind of work that is done at 
these kinds of heariiies really does establish that important frame- 
work for th'^" 'vork thar we do in other subcommittees and in this 
committee as a whole. 

I don't think there is a more important issue than the education 
standards, at least in terms of education issues that will come be- 
fore this committee, because they do represent exactly that kind of 
framework and, to the degree that we can get them right, we have 
an obligation to do so. 

I think it's important to remember that those standards began 
with the Education Summit convened by the President and the , 
governors in Charlottesville, in 1989, and the goal there was to 
move off of "hot-button" rhetoric and into more solid ground where 
neutral analyses of deficiencies and areas of excellence could be 
fairly measured. • 

It was there that the six goals were agreed to, and it is there 
that this debate began. Two of those goals refer to student achieve- 
ment. Thev are Goal 3, which covers a broad range of subjects, and 
Goal 4, wnich has a very compelling expectation that the United 
States be first in the world in mathematics and science by the end 
of this century. 

The kind of work that has taken place since then in the estab- 
lishment of the National Goals Panel, and the work to monitor 
progress and to get broad national acceptance of those goals has 
been enormously important. The work that involved both Gov- 
ernors Carroll Campbell and Roy Roemer, to recognize that the ab- 
sence of explicit national standards keyed to world class levels of 
performance severely hampers our ability to monitor the Nation's 
progress towards those goals. 

And so that National Council, which was chaired by that biparti- 
san pair of governors, recommended the development of school con- 
tent, student performance standards, and system performance 
standards. 

That recommendation went forward and yielded the criteria for 
voluntary national standards and voluntary State standards that 
would be submitted by the States. None of this is required, it's all 
strictly voluntary. 

That is how we arrived at this point today, and now I know we're 
getting to the difficult part. 

Perhaps the best analysis was in the suggestion that the com- 
plexity of the challenge guarantees that doing it right will be hard; 
doing it wrong will be easy." I'm confident that this hearing will ^ 
strengthen our effort to do it right. And, again, let me thank you 
for your effort to move that process forward. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sawyer follows:] ^ 

Statemknt ok HON. Thomas C. Sa\vyT':r, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman: I want to thank you for rescheduling this hearing today because 
the issue of educational standards is, in my view, the most important education 
issue before this committee. 

Let's review the bidding. 

Tht development of voluntary national standards began with the Education Sum- 
mit convenoa by Present Bush and the Nation's governors in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia in 1989. In a very real sense, this Summit was a bipartisan effort to move 



the debate over education reform from the ether of hot-button rhetoric onto neutral 
ground where deficiencies and areas of excellence could be fairly measured. 

At the Summit, the participants agreed to establish six educational goals. These 
goals were formally adopted by the Governors and President Bush in 1990. 

It is here that the real issue of the debate lies. 

Two of those goals refer to student achievement. Goal 3 states that "^by the year 
2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8 and 12 having demonstrated competency 
over challen^ng subject matter, including English, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history and geography, and every 
school in America will insure that-all students learn to use their minds well, so that 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our modem economy." 

Goal 4 states that . , by the year 2000, Unitf,d States students will be first in 
the world in mathematics and science." 

Afler the goals were established. President Bush and the governors created the 
National Education Goals Panel to eacoorage broad acceptance of these national 
goals and to monitor progress on the goals. 

As the Goals Panel convened, the members needed more explicit criteria to mon- 
itor progress in student achievement and inform the Nation about the progress 
American students were making [or not making] on competency in challenging sub- 
ject matter and their level of math and science achievement. What did competence 
in math mean — particularly in terms of world class competition? 

The National Council on Education Standards and Testing, NCEST, was estab- 
lished to advise the Congress, the administration and the Goals Panel on how to 
develop standards and related assessments. This bipartisan panel issued their re- 
port six months later. The Co-chairs [Carroll Campbell and Roy Romerl wrote: 

"... the absence of explicit national standards keyed to world class levels of 
performance severely hampers our ability to monitor the Nation's progress to- 
wards the National Education Goals." 

The National Council recommended the development of for-school-content and stu- 
dent performance standards, and system performance standards. The report pro- 
posed that the Goals Panel, together with a new National Education Standards and 
Assessments Council would certify content and student performance standards. 

These recommendations were substantially incorporated within Goals 2000. Title 
II in 1994. Under Title II, the National Education Standards and Improvement 
Council [^^ESIC] works together with the National Education Goals Panel to estab- 
criteria for certification and to review, analyze and certify voluntary national 
standards submitted by professional organizations, and St.te standards voluntarily 
submitted by the States. None of this is required, submission of standards for certifi- 
cation is strictly voluntary. 

Mr. Chairman, that is how we arrived at this point. The only problem, as I see 
it, is that now we are getting to the difficult part. I recently saw a good description 
of the status of standards setting: "that the complexity of the challenge guarantees 
that doing it right will be hard; doing it wrong will be easy." 

I am confident that this hearing will strengthen our resolve not to take the path 
of least resistance. 

I look forward to hearing from our distinguished witnesses. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. The process this morning is 
that we will have two panels. The first panel will be a distin- 
guished colleague from the other body. We'd like to invite Senator 
Jeff Bingaman. Welcome, thank you for being with us this morn- 
ing. 

Senator Bingaman is a member of the National Education Goals 
Panel. Thank you for being here, and we are looking forward to 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF BINGAMAN, A SENATOR IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It's a 
pleasure to be here. I do have the honor to serve on the National 
Education with the Chairman of the full committee. Congressman 
Goodling, and I believe that the work of that Education Goals 
Panel is very important. 



Let me just at the opening, before going into what I planned to 
say, indicate to ev.'^rybody, in case there is any confusion about it, 
the National Education Goals Panel is an organization dominated 
by State elected official: 

There are 18 members .•>f the National Education Goals Panel, 12 
of them are State elected officials — eight governors and four rep- 
resentatives from State legislatures — so it is not a Federal Govern- 
ment entity, as such. 

It is somewhat unique, when you think about national panels, at 
least in my experience. I don't know of another national panel that 
we have set up intentionally, to give the primary authority to the 
States, but the National Education Goals Panel is organized that 
way — I think appropriately organized that way — because of the rec- 
ognition that Spates and local government have the primary re- 
sponsibility, historically in . ;.r country, for education policy. The 
Federal Government is a ^ ' icipant, and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation is on that panel, .le should be, but the majority of the 
members are, in fact, Stat<r elected officials. 

As Congressman Sawyer indicated, the goals that were estab- 
lished by President Fiush and the governors who met in Charlottes- 
ville, in 1989, contained Goal 3, which spoke about proficiency in 
core academic subjects, and how that was to be a major goal of this 
country between now and the year 2000. 

Obviously, in order to monitor the progress toward that goal, we 
needed to have some definition of what we mean by proficiency. 
And the conclusion was that if v/e were going to seriously pursue 
reform, it was not going to be adequate to continue as we have all 
the time that Tve oeen both a student and a parent in the edu- 
cational system — continue to implore our schools to do better, but 
not give them any indication of what proficiency consists of. 

The thought was that we need some uniformity of expectation so 
that we can compare performances from one school to another 
school, compare performances from one State to another State. 

Parents and teachers and school administrators and legislators 
in my home State of New Mexico need to know whether the stu- 
dents that are coming out of our school system are going to be com- 
parably prepared to thone students who are graduating in Colo- 
rado, or Arizona, or Texas. 

And there's also a national interest. I was reviewing an Op-Ed 
piece by Checker Finn, who is well recognized for his expertise in 
this area — a fonner Assistant Secretary of Education. He wrote a 
piece shortly before the meeting of the Charlottesville Summit, 
where he made the point very convincingly, I thought, in talking 
about why we need a national norm, not just State norms. He said 
this is a Nation that is at risk, not just Oklahoma or Pennsylvania. 
It's the whole country that is competing with Korea, Germany, and 
Japan. 

And I do think that there is a need for some ability to compare 
our students to each other across State lines, and also internation- 
ally, and determine whether we are, in fact, expecting of them 
what students are expected to do in other countries. 

We already do have national standards, and I think anybody who 
will look at it has to acknowledge that there are national standards 
in place today. We have one set of standards for a very few of our 
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students, which I would say are the advanced placement course 
standards. 

If you take an advanced placement course anywhere in this coun- 
try, in American History, you have a standard that you are held 
to which is agreed upon, which is pretty high, and which our post- 
secondary schools, our universities, give some serious respect to. 

Most of our students, though, are not held to those standards. 
Most of our students are held to the standards that the textbook 
writers set. 

There is a very interesting study, which I recommend to the com- 
mittee, that was done at Cornell University just about a year and 
a half ago. In 1993, at the end of 1993, it was published by Donald 
Hayes and Loreen Wolfer. The study essentially goes through and 
analyzes textbooks that have been used in our elementary and sec- 
ondaiy schools since the second World War. It concludes that we 
have "dumbed-down" the textbooks in this country since the second 
World War, and that we have essentially allowed the textbook writ- 
ers to determine what level of performance we were going to teach 
to, what level of performance we were going to hold our students 
to, and, all too often, that has resulted in diminished expectations 
and diminished performance. 

The point that is obvious that we are shortchanging our students 
as the world is becoming more challenging; as the competition that 
they are facing is becoming more challenging, we are expecting less 
of them. 

The materials we provide to them in the way of textbooks, the 
instruction we provide to them through our teachers, is preparing 
them less well for the effort. 

I know a major issue that is being debated is whether or not 
there ought to be a national mechanism to essentially have some 
responsibility for judging standards that are determined State-by- 
State. I feel very strongly there should be. I think that, otherwise, 
you have a balkanization of the system. 

I don't think it should be a Federal group. I think it should be 
the National Education Goals Panel. My own belief is that that or- 
ganization is constituted in a way that the States control it— that's 
the way it ought to be constituted. There needs to be a central 
place where States can take their proposed standards, if they want 
to— it will be on a voluntary basis— and say, how do my standards 
compare with Colorado, or how do my standards compare with 
world class standards? If we, in fact, teach to these stanclards, will 
our students be able to compete for jobs and demonstrate the pro- 
ficiency they need to? 

I believe we need to bring a national consensus to bear on these 
standards. If we don't have a source for authoritative comment, the 
entire effort will be balkanized. 

We should have a great many people commenting anytime a pro- 
posed set^of standards is issued. I think that's a very healthy proc- 
ess. That's the way our system ought to work. But there ought to 
be some group, nominated by the States, that say, *Tes, these 
standards meet the criteria that we think is appropriate." 

States may improve. Many States are working very hard to im- 
prove. But I believe that they will be able to improve only margin- 
ally, and textbook companies will continue to determine what the 
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standards for the country are, as a whole, unless we go forward 
with the standards-setting process at the national level. 

The American public will continue to lack the information it 
needs to evaluate American education properly, and I think our 
local schools will suffer unless we go forward and go ahead and im- 
plement standards. 

That's all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. Fm glad to respond to 
any questions anybody has, otherwise, I'll defer to the very distin- 
guished group of experts that you've assembled for your hearing 
today. 

Chairman HoEKSTRA. Are there any Members on the panel that 
would have a question? Mr. Ballenger? 

Mr. Ballenger. Senator, I was just curious, when you sa^ the 
standards have been, or the teaching has be?n *'dumbed-down,' and 
the goals and standards on the committee on which you sit, are the 
standards going to be set for the besc students, or the average stn- 
dents? , , ^, 

In your study there, are you actually aiming to set a goal that s 
reachable by only a few? 

Senator BiNGAMAN. No. As I— and I'm sure each of the other 
panelists you will hear from today will have their own response to 
that question— but my own view is that we should set standards 
which are achievable by the vast majority of our students. 

Now, some are going to have to work harder to achieve those 
standards than others, but I think that weVe trying to focus on 
outcomes, and we're trying to say if a person is going to be pro- 
ficient in fourth-grade mathematics, they ought to be able to do the 
following things, and that should not be something that just a few 
of the students can accomplish. Each of the students who graduate 
from the fourth grade should try to achieve that level of pro- 
ficiency. 

Now, obviously, there are a lot of differences in individual capac- 
ity, but I think the standards we are trying to set are high stand- 
ards, but they are standards that apply to the average student in 
our country. 

Chairman Hoekstra. I'm going to be just a little informal with 
the questioning because I believe the Senator has another commit- 
ment. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. That's fine, but I do have time, if there are 
any other questions. 

Chairman Hoekstra. I would like to yield to Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to thank 
the Senator for being here. Your experience and your thoughtful 
comments are useful, as we guide our process here. Grateful for 
your being here. I understand Mr. Roemer has a question. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Senator, I would like to thank you for joining us 
on the House side this morning, too. And I just have one brief ques- 
tion. 

We have our material here today with a lot of these standards. 
Whether you are for them or against them, who would you rec- 
ommend review the quality of these standards? 

Senator BiNGAiMAN. Well, I believe that the National Education 
Goals Panel is the one entity in the country that is properly orga- 
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nized and constituted to have that ultimate responsibility. It's a 
group of politicians, but they are politicians who are accountable at 
the State level primarily, a few at the national level, but I do be- 
lieve that that's the right group. 

Now, clearly, they need expert advice, and they would have to set 
up an advisory group, or perhaps several advisory groups, to advise 
them on individual standards that are presented, before they would 
pass judgment. But I think they could go through a process of get- 
ting comments, soliciting comments from a variety of groups and 
individuals, and then getting their own advice from experts who 
they respect, and come up with something which would have the 
support of the eight governors on that panel, would have the sup- 
port of the four legislators on that panel, would have the support 
of the two House Members on the panel — ^your Chairman in- 
cluded — and the two Senate Members, and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation as well. So, I think that's the best way to proceed. 

Mr. RoEMER. What if that turned into something that was cum- 
bersome and difficult to do, would you support local standards as 
an alternative? 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Well, I think all of the standards are going 
to be local. I mean, the whole way this thing is designed. States 
or local school districts would develop their standards, and then 
would submit them for comment or review, if they chose to do that. 
If they chose not to. then obviously there would be no review of 
them. 

But Governor Romer, who has been a real stalwart and cham- 
pion of this whole effort for many years — the Governor of Colo- 
rado — he makes a very good point. He says, we have prepared some 
standards in Colorado. We want to know where we can take those 
to get someone to tell us, are these world class standards? How do 
they compare with the other States? Is there somebody around the 
country who is doing better than we are proposing to do? That's 
what he wants out of the process, and that's what I think a na- 
tional organization should be able to do — something like the Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel — in the standards area. 

Mr. ROEMER. So you see no conflict between the Goals 2000 Advi- 
sory Committee working with Governor Roemer's standards and 
his committee in order to work out both the policy by which these 
are locally devised standards, but which, if the Governor feels that 
he is falling behind in an area or two, he can get advice, although 
not mandates, from this Goals 2000 group? 

Senator BINGA.MAN. No, I understand that's the way the process 
is supposed to work. It is to encourage each State to go tnrough 
a standards-setting process. It is to encourage local school districts 
to go through standards-setting processes within those States, And 
then it is to have some mechanism for giving feedback and saying, 
these are not up-to-par. These standards do not meet the standard 
that other States are aspiring to. And you need to know that, I 
mean, that's the kind of feedback that some governors have indi- 
cated they would like. 

And as I say, it would be purely on a voluntary basis. I don't see 
this group as going around and offering advice that hasn't been re- 
quested. 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you, Senator, 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Senator, I actually was the governor in 1989, and 
went to Charlottesville and set the goals. To me, it was a wonderful 
process. The President was very involved in it, and the goals were 
relatively simplistic. , „ ^ 

Now I look at these books on standards and, all of a sudden, its 
a proliferation of information, and I worry a little bit about it. Can 
any of us grasp— particularly you all, who are really carrying this 
out^— can we really grasp what these standards are, or are they get- 
ting to the point that it s just so inclusive that it includes anything 
anybody would say is a standard. I just have a little trouble with 
that. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. No, I think that's a very valid concern. And 
one of the big jobs of a central review organization would be to say, 
this is too much. I mean, you cannot— a student is going to have 
to take quite a fev/ subjects in their fourth grade, or in their eighth 
grade, or in their tenth grade class. You cannot expect them to be- 
come a Ph.D. in American History, or in mathematics, or whatever. 

So, I think that integrating them and coming up with some rea- 
sonable standard for what we expect students to do is an important 
part of it because I agree with you, some of the standards are way 
too extensive at this point — some of the proposed standards. I 
should point out that none of the proposed standards that you have 
copies of, have been approved by anybody. 

Mr. Castle. Oh, is that right? Fm glad to know that. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Yes. The National Education Goals Panel 
has not taken upon itself a review of any of these. There are all 
these things floating around and, quite frankly, Fm afraid that if 
we don't have a mechanism for review, you're going to have a pro- 
liferation. You're going to have a stack three times ao high as the 
one you've got there, of different competing standards, v^hich the 
average ' chool administrator or teacher is going to just think, "This 
is crazy, can't make sense out of this." 

So, I think that you're right, there's too much coming out. 

Mr. Castle. Let me just— and I don't know this, so I need to fol- 
low up on it— and I think I agree with you, the National Education 
Goals Panel is the place to do this. You have said that the States 
jhould be able to review their standards in comparison with other 
States, and I don*t have a problem with any of that. 

But let me know — I don't know if you said this or not, but it's 
implicit in what you are saying— are you suggesting that we have 
testing and results as another end-game of all of this setting of 
standards? 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Well, I think that any of thp States that set 
standards, are going to want to have some way of assessing wheth- 
er their students achieve those standards. 

Mr. Castle. And should we have State-by-State comparisons, 
and district-by-district comparisons? 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Well, I think the way the thing is envisioned, 
as I understand it now, there is not to be a national test. There 
undoubtedly would grow up some tests which would be essentially 
shared by certain clusters of States, that determine that, yes, our 
standards are similar to Colorado's, we want to use that as a 
benchmark, and we would use their assessment tools or some vari- 
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ation of that, which would give us an abihty to use them as a 
bencb-^ark. 

Mr. Castle. Well, I ruess I go a little bit beyond that. I almost 
believe m the testing— I was on the National Assessment Govern- 
ing Board for a whilf^, and we did some State-by-State comparisons 
in testing and, frankly— Pat Forgione is here and is going to tes- 
tify^but before he came to Delaware, I was a little concerned that 
Delaware was not doing as well as I thought we were, and Fll tell 
you, it motivated me. I mean, we pumped more money into edu- 
cation. We went out and sought the best educator we could find, 
to come into the State. I mean, we did everything we could. And 
I just think some of that— people shy from that— but I think some 
of it works as well. I just don^t know how that ties into what the 
National Education Goals Panel is doing in standards-setting. 
That's the reason I raised the question. 

Senator BlNGAMAN. Well, it's down the road a little bit, in the list 
of tasks that they are really focused on at this point, but I think 
clearly there has got to be— each State that sets standards is going 
to have to have a mechanism for assessing how they are doing and, 
as you point out, being able to make comparisons with other 
States. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. Senator. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Fll be very brief. Senator. 
Your testimony concerning the dumbing-down of our textbooks for 
a number of years— and I know, having— and, again, I preface al- 
most everything I say because I was trained for 20 years in the 
Texas Legislature, and we didn't want us adopting textbooks by the 
legislature, but we had a system created. And, typically, when you 
have in large States— Texas, California, New York— large book pur- 
chasers, they are the ones that really can set the standards for the 
Nation. And we don't want to do it here in Washington, but— and 
I know what's happening, literally, in Austin, Texas, as we sit here 
today, and may be happening in Sacramento and Albany, too— that 
by havmg these standards, we can overall influence what these 
larger States are doing, and have the positive impact on those text- 
books that you want to see improve. 

And I was glad to see Governor Castle talk about that because 
It s not— these are national standards, and they are voluntary, as 
vou said, but the real battle is often in the State capitals and the 
local school board meetings because that's where the standards are 
really going to be enforced, and some of those comparisons, some 
of the tests— we don't need a national test because we have tests 
bemg required now by a great many States, and the comparisons 
are available because they use national standardized tests and we 
can compare State-to-State. 

I know, in Texas, we compare district-to-district, and school-to- 
school within our districts. So, I was glad to hear the concern be- 
cause, over a period of years, we have to continue the momentum. 

Again, I was in the legislature when Nation At Risk was re- 
leased, and part of that group of States that tried to respond, in 
the mid 1980s, to it, like Delaware and Tennessee, and wc see now 
some moderating, I guess, some of that emphasis from the mid 
1980s, and we need to continue that intensity not only in the Cap- 
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itol here, but particularly in the State capitals because its not 
something where you can say,* well, we did that in 1985 or 1986, 
and it's over. We have to continue those efforts, and I think the na- 
tional goals gives those States, like you said, Colorado, something 
that they can compare to and shoot for. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman HCEKSTRA. Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. I, too, thank you. Senator, for sharing your 
thoughts on education standards with us today. A thought occurred 
to me that the panel or the council that you referred to in review- 
ing and certifying standards, could this not be viewed in the eyes 
of some, as a National School Board? Is that a distinct possibility? 
And, if so, what should this Congress be doing to address it, if any- 
thing? , ^ , 

Senator BiNGAlviAN. Well, I don't really think there s much com- 
parison between what the National Education Goals Panel is trying 
to take on, and a school board. It has no authority to do anything. 
It's a group that responds— in the standard area— responds to re- 
quests from States, that voluntarily bring things to it and say, 
"please tell me where we stand on that." 

I think the consensus— and other Members here can speak about 
it_but I think the consensus on the National Education Goals 
Panel is that they would not want to even certify standards. They 
would want to give feedback. They would want to essentially point 
out deficiencies where they exist, or where they beheve they exist, 
in a State's standards, but they would not certify, in any kind of 
formalistic sense. 

Let me just say that there is great sensitivity— as you can imag- 
ine, with eight governors and four State legislators— there is great 
sensitivity on the National Education Goals Panel, to the Federal 
Goverr.ment or the national government not being too intrusive in 
what the States do. This is not a problem. I mean, we are not^ 
the National Education Goals Panel is not about to run roughshod 
over the States because you've got 12 States represented right 
there. 

But I think that it's very unlikely that anyone could persuasively 
argue that the National Education Goals Panel is becoming a na- 
tional school board. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, I appreciate that answer. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for coming and testifying. 

I believe most Americans can probably agree on national stand- 
ards for math, perhaps for reading and writing and, indeed, I think 
those are probably the most important standards because those are 
the most important areas. Other than building character and vir- 
tue in our children— those are the most important areas that relate 
to employability and the possibility of having a successful career, 
and that's really the real standards-setter in our culture— whether 
our children are able to go out into the marketplace and be success- 
ful. 

But when it comes to the areas of history and EngUsh and civics, 
I think there is a tremendous potential for a fair amount of conten- 
tion on those issues because there are some individuals who would 
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consider some areas more worth study in those realms, than oth- 
ers. 

And as I understand it, there's already some controversy center- 
ing around the history standards that are being proposed. Some 
critics have approached me saying that more time and attention is 
devoted to the creation of the Sierra Club and the National Organi- 
zation for Women, than there is to the creation of our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution. 

Now, I don't know necessarily if those criticisms are accurate, 
and I need to study that, but, clearly, I see a major problem in this 
realm. Please share any comments you have for me regarding how 
you are wrestling with those issues and how they can be resolved. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Well, I'll just give you my personal view on 
it. I think you are right, the study of math and science may not 
be as value-laden as the other areas you're talking about and, ac- 
cordingly, not as subject to controversy. 

I do think that it's possible to have national standards in the 
other areas, though, as long as they are carefully done and done 
in a balanced way. I think there are proposed civics standards 
which have been developed as part of the standards-setting proc- 
ess, which I believe have been well received on all sides. 

Now, there is no area of our national life that is more value- 
laden than civics, and they evidently have done a good job in com- 
ing up with some guidelines there that people are willing to agree 
to. 

In the history area, you are right, there is a lot of controversy 
about the proposed standards that were developed in that area, 
and I think that's the reason why you need something like the Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel, and you need to give them a chance 
to circulate any kind of proposed standard for comment, and then 
to respond on that, and take a position. I think that helps to deal 
with the very concern that you've got, and I think it*s a valid con- 
cern. 

We had a vote in the Senate, with an overwhelming vote indicat- 
ing we did not think the proposed history standards, as they came 
out, should be adopted by the Goals Panel. 

I urged Senator Gorton, who was the sponsor of that amend- 
ment, to not have us in the Congress directing the Goals Panel on 
what to do about this or any other standard. It seemed to me they 
should be given the authority that we intended that they have, to 
review standards and reach their own conclusion. I'm sure they 
would reach the right conclusion. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Cunningham. Excuse the oversight, 
Mr. Cunningham. The Oversight Chairman has a little work to do 
yet in oversight of the committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGIIAM. Listen, I'm getting used to it — not just in this 
committee — but for some reason, I must be a tiny guy. 

Senator, I'm glad to hear what you talked about in the standards 
because, in this committee, it's a very bipartisan issue — Dale Kil- 
dee, who is a history major, on the issue; Bill Goodling, who sits 
on the Panel 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Dale Kildee sits on the Panel, too. I should 
have said that. 
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Mr. Cunningham, [continuing] and myself, met with the Na- 
tional Center for History in Schools, and talked about the history 
standards. 

I guess my question, though, is, when you have a Goals Panel — 
when you meet in Charlottesville — would you support a better re- 
view of those because of what's happenea. When we interviewed 
the doctor that wrote the civics stanaards, he was vei7 flexible but, 
yet, when we met with the individual from the university that 
wrote the history standards, he was left of Karl Marx, and tried to 
justify those history standards. 

And many of us feel that we want to put an emphasis on early 
American history instead of Madonna, instead of McCarthyism — al- 
though they should be included in some way — but, evidently, it has 
gone so far that we could have a crisis. And I really feel that if we 
hadn't taken over the majority, they would have been whisked 
right through. 

And there's got to be some way in which your group can sit down 
and make those determinations before they get so far because they 
were already' printed, and you know that costs a lot of dollars itself. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. They were printed as a result of a contract, 
which was let under the Bush Administration, to have them devel- 
oped. And it was never intended that the standards would be ap- 
proved or adopted or become the de facto standards, without some 
review and determination as to whether they were proper or not. 

Mr. Cunningham. Because what happens is, you have a printing 
like this, and you know the commercial world, as soon as you get 
something like this, all the textbooks are starting to be printed 
with this kind of material in there. I think when we're going to es- 
tablish these goals, and I totally laud what you're trying to do, but 
I believe, personally, that we need just a little bit more oversight 
before it gets to this stage because, once those commercial units 
and the textbooks start getting printed, that becomes the standard. 

Senator Bingaman. I agree, and I think you make the case better 
than I have, for having a group like the National Education Goals 
Panel that has to sign off on something before they become a na- 
tional standard, a national de facto standard, because you're right, 
if there's not something else that intervenes, then everybody will 
assume, well, thase things are printed, they must be — they say na- 
tional on them, maybe this is the real thing. So, you have to have 
a system for review, which has not taken place yet. 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you. Senator. And Karl Marx did yield, 
Mr. Kildee made sure that he did. Thank you. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. Karl Marx did what now? 

Mr. Cunningham. The guy that wrote the history standard, he 
did yield. 

Senator Bingaman. Oh, I see, the guy who wrote the standard. 

Mr. Cunningham. Dale Kildee and Chairman Goodling took care 
of that real quick. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. All right. Thank you. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

I'd like to invite the second panel to please come forward. I'd like 
to welcome the panel to the committee hearing. I'd like to yield to 
my colleague from Delaware for an introduction. 
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rd like to invite the second panel to please come forward. I'd like 
to welcome the panel to the committee hearing. I'd like to yield to 
my colleague from Delaware for an introduction. 

Mr. Castle, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I've already 
mentioned Dr. Forgione. I know some of the other members as 
well, but I've worked with Pat Forgione. We were fortunate to be 
able to hire him after he had been the Executive Director— while 
he was the Executive Director, I should say— of the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel, so he has a lot of knowledge about the stand- 
ards we are talking about. He has also been the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Delaware, for several years now, 
and has led an effort there called New Directions, which is aimed 
at carrying out at the State level some of the things weVe talking 
about here on the national level. So, Pat, we're delighted to have 
you here, and look forward to your testimony, as well as to the oth- 
ers. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. The rest of the members of the 
panel include L>Tine Cheney, who is currently with the American 
Enterprise Institute, and also former Chair of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. We also have Albert Shanker, who is 
President of the American Federation of Teachers. We also have 
with us Dr. Ravitch, who is associated with the New York Univer- 
sity and recently published a book entitled National Standards in 
America: A Citizen's Guide, which may be the first thing we should 
read. We've all been holding up different things, but these, I guess, 
are the compilation today of the first shot at national standards, 
and maybe we ought to read your book before we read any of these 
because your book may actually be in language that we can under- 
stand. 

And then representing the business community, we have Mr. 
James Burge, Corporate Vice President of Motorola. Welcome, and 
we will begin with you, Dr. Forgione. 

STATEMENT OF DR, PASCAL D. FORGIONE, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC LNSTRUCTION, STATE OF DELAWARE 

Dr. Forgione. Good morning. Representative Hoekstra, Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen. I'm very pleased 
to be participating this morning in this very timely and important 
hearing on educational standards. 

Fm sure I was invited to participate so that I could bring a con- 
crete and ground-level view to what's happening in States and dis- 
tricts as we confront this important work of building academic 
standards and expectations for our public schools, and ensuring 
that we achieve enhanced performance by our students, our Na- 
tion's most precious resource. 

I have submitted my written testimony, which focuses on Dela- 
ware s agenda called New Direction for Education in Delaware 
We re in our third year of a five-year plan. 

I think the committee would be interested to know that partner- 
ship IS taken serious in Delaware, and I have 19 school districts- 
it s a blessing, only 19— but each school district has voted each of 
three years, to commit $5 per student out of their own budget— we 
have 100,000 children, so the math isn't too difilcult— they are do- 
nating a half a million dollars, and the business community is 
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think owning something means you have to contribute and, by con- 
tributing, you take a stake in it. 

My testimony outlines a practical common sense strategy that 
my State has taken to launch the preparation of our young children 
for college, for the world of work, and for the 21st century, and it's 
only five years away. 

My paper provides actual experiences that my State has encoun- 
tered in building broad and deep agreement on a statewide level. 
As Representative Castle knows, from Delmar to Brandywine, it's 
a long State. How do you build deep agreement across 6,800 class- 
rooms, across parents and the business community? That's the 
challenge ahead of us, to make these standards documents. WeVe 
printed them in newspaper format because the middle of it you 
send back to us, and we want to let you know the/re drafts — be- 
cause we've got to let America and Delaware own these because 
that's the key to standards — agreement, consensus — and we're tak- 
ing six months to go through this before it becomes real, so that 
Delaware will have a solid foundation on standards. 

But we also need to build assessments. How do you measure 
this? How do we know we're building progress? And the third piece, 
besides standards and assessment, we've got to invest in the capac- 
ity of our system to deliver to these high-challenging levels. It's not 
going to be easy, but we, in public education, really want to do that 
for our children. 

These standards are different. In the old days, we were about in- ' 
puts and processes, and now we're about academic results. And the 
development of academic standards is a foundational activity, and 
it goes back to the partnership that was just mentioned. At Char- 
lottesville, where the States and governors came together and had 
a compact that we will, in fact, build on the foundation of the na- 
tional goals in Goal 3, student achievement in civics. Goal 4, 
science and math. 

I'd like to share with you — that's not in mv testimony — some 
comments I have about the Educate America: Goals 2000, Title II, 
as part of my oral testimony, and I'll type this up and submit it 
later. 

I'd like to make three key points up front, that I think are key 
to educational standards. The first point is, let's remember why 
we're all about this important work of enhancing standards. I'm 
wearing a button today, that I wear every day, that reminds me 
of what my responsibility is as a public education official — children 
first. Children first. 

We need to continually remind ourselves ot raison d'etre. We 
need a Federal investment in our children's development, and we 
need that coordinated with our State and local efforts. Children 
first. 

The second feature I think that I'd like to present to you is the 
strategy we've chosen to go forward on — the National Goals. They 
are at the heart of where we're going. 

Wayne Gretzky was once asked what made him such a great 
hockey player. ''IBecause", he said, "1 go where the puck is going, 
not where it is." And that's what standards can do tor us, for our 
children across this country, and we need to ''go for the gold" for 
our children. And these are national, not Federal standards, but 
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not where it is.*' And that's what standards can do for us, for our 
children across this country, and we need to "go for the gold" for 
our children. And these are national, not Federal standards, but 
they've got to be stretch standards that reach the goals and the 
standards. They've got to stretch us. 

I believe the initial work that's underway has been bipartisan, 
consensual, and leadership-oriented, but I would ask the committee 
to reaffirm our shared commitment up to the national goals, and 
the necessary partnership of the Federal Government in supporting 
the momentum that's underway in some 33 States. We're going for 
it. We're on our way. Be our partner. Be "wind in our sails.' So, 
children first, the national goals second. 

And the third point I want to State is that it's absolutely appro- 
priate and vital that we have a Federal role in supporting edu- 
cational staiidards. The Federal role, I believe, is necessary and 
needs to be crafted with an emphasis on two dimensions — ^vol- 
untary national standards, with multiple models and rich examples 
because, from that multiplicf.ty, we in Delaware will select what's 
best for us. We need that, but we can't do it alone. It's so hard to 
do it alone. 

We also want flexibility in the support of the direction we choose 
to go ahead. Give us flexibility. I would support the subcommittee's 
fine-tuning ehiments in Title II of Goals 2000. I would support your 
removing NESIC provision, the certification of standards, and the 
opportunitv to learn standards. I don't believe they are essential 
because I believe they are dividing us, but I would add, I strongly 
endorse the other provisions of Title II. 

And I wish the committee to know, as we develop these stand- 
ards in Delaware, we had four commissions, cochaired by teachers, 
with 25 teachers on each. We can do it right in Delaware because 
we're small, and you can go home at night and be in your bed. 
Teachers had to lead this, with parents and business members, but 
I want you to know, there is not one instance I have where the na- 
tional work to date has impeded upon our decision of what's good 
for Delaware. 

We selected some, we rejected some. We, in fact, have examples 
of where we influence the nationals. So, I want you to know that, 
the national standards have not impaired us. We are about a re- 
flective act, and we will do it right through Delaware, but we ap- 
preciate your oversight because you want the same thing we want 
for our children. Your investment is critical to us — the national 
compact to make this happen. 

rd like to give you two quick examples of recently how you need 
to work together. I have just received the national science stand- 
ard. And I want you to know — it's only two hours from Dover to 
downtown Washington — we met with the National Research Coun- 
cil over a year ago, and we have arm-twisted with them because 
we told them they didn't have solutions, liquid solutions, in their 
science standard. They have adjusted. So, it was a receiving and 
a giving, but we were lucky to get in there and to duke it out with 
them because you've got to duke it out. You've got to own it and 
think it through. 

So, I want to say, these science standards really reflect delibera- 
tion today, and now my commission and our National Science 
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Foundation Systemic Initiative Grant, they are reviewing them to 
find gaps and to tell us where we're going. 

Fd like to urge you not to extend any cutoff of funds to the prepa- 
ration and dissemination of materials, especially to such good, vol- 
untary work, grassroots work, like the National Standards in 
Science. These standards and the math standards need to be 
moved forward so that States can build their own curriculum. 

We build the curriculum. And in Delaware, the 19 districts will 
build the curriculum, not Dover. That's a local school act that we'll 
support. We've got to be clear about our roles and responsibilities. 
And in my paper, in Figure 4 on page 11, we tried to clarify what's 
the State's, role and what's the local's role because that's not been 
always clear within our own States, and I'm sure each of you have 
stories about that. 

The second example I wanted to give you of how important your 
investment is, in the area of science again, but it illustrates that 
you need an active and purposeful focused Federal role. 

The Delaware science curriculum, we found out, is incoherent 
and of poor quality, and we want to be v/orld class. But the cochair 
of this science commission is the head scientist at Dupont, the pre- 
mier scientist in the whole world for Dupont. He was in Japan in 
the Fall of 1993. He picked up the Japanese science textbook, in 
Japanese, and brought it back. His company translated that into 
English for us, and our commission has been using that for a year 
and a half. 

Wliat does it mean? Why do they do it that way? Why do they 
have that order? What is the thinking? It took us a year and a half 
to understand it, to decide what was good for Delaware and what 
isn't. By that provision of having that work available, Delaware 
was fortunate that Dupont was willing to do that. 

But our future should not be conditioned on such fortunate cir- 
cumstances in this instance, that we got access to an English 
translation — that we haven't shared with anyone else, by the 
way— because there's parochialism in it. 

The Federal investment in developing and disseminating volun- 
tarily is an asset and a prerequisite to assisting States and dis- 
tricts in making the most of our current standards and develop- 
ment work. 

Moreover, I see three areas that you certainly should have a Fed- 
eral role in — development of content assessment outside the basics, 
in science, in speaking, in listening. We need your help in that. 

Linking research so we can link State assessments to each other 
and to national. There's research that has to be done so we can use 
Delaware's assessment, but know how we compare. 

,\jid the third area is international benchmarks. We need your 
h.^lp in doing that because I can't go to Germany and Taiwan, I'm 
tou small. No one listens when Delaware talks, but if a consortium 
of Slaleri could be funded, we could do that together. 

So, i.i conclusion, I respectively requesc on behalf of my colleague 
States, that you please stay the course and not dismantle Goals 
2000 Please fulfill our national goals partnership responsibility in 
concert with your colleague States as part of our shared commit- 
ment to effecting academic performance for all of our children. 
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The State of Delaware can't do it alone, and we don*t want to do 
it alone. Without a focused Federal effort to ensure excellence and 
equity for all of America's children, we will not make the progress 
we could. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Forgione follows:] 
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Pascal D. Forgionc, Jr^ Pb,D. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

A State Perspective on Education Standards: 
A Delaware Experience 

Thank you I am pleased to be invited to participate this morning in this 
important and timely hearing on "Education Standards" by the U.S. Hoxise of 
Representatives' Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations. I am sure that 
my partidpalion is intended to offer a concrete and ground level view of the 
realities that states and local districts are confronting In the important and hard 
education improvement v^ork to raise academic expectations for our public 
schools and to achieve enhanced academic performance by all our students, the 
nation's most precious resource. 

1 will center my commentary on the actual experiences that my state has 
encountered in our efforts to build deep and broad agreement statewide on more 
rigorous academic standards in the cor? diciplines of mathematics/ science, 
English language arts and social smdies (dvics/economics/geography /history) 
and to design and implement new assessment or testing systems that wOl 
regulaily monitor the progress of Delaware public schools aiul students in 
acliieving oui shared academic goals. Fortunately, Delaware's approach is 
reflective of and largely comparab)** to at least some three dozen other stales 
nationally who are proceed mg to implement standards-based education reform 
initiatives. 

This standards-based education policy direction, is a dramatic shift from the 
prior focus on education inputs and processes to an emphasis on academic 
results. Thus, the development of challenging academic standards is a 
foundational activity that is a prerequisite for our fulfilling the jointly agreed to 
commitment that the Governors and states endorsed in 1989 as part of the 
National Education Goals at the Charlottesville Education Summit, namely: 
student achievement and citizenship goal; and sdenoe and mathematics goat& 

For the next few minutes I want to talk with you about Delaware's public school^ 
and how we can make them better. I'll outline a practical, common sense 
strategy to prepare our young people for college, for work and for life in the 21st 
century - which is only five years away. ^ 
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The Valyg of An Hducation 

Thrf^ airrent realities convince me that nothing less th^ basic chAnge will 
assure oui children's, and oitr society's future. One, unless you*re a gifted athlete 
or entertainer, a good education is the only route to a successful and rewarding 
life. Two, the work place is changing fast and employees must know more and 
be able to do more than in the past. And, three, large numbers of kids are 
leaving school today - before or after graduation - without the skills they need 
to succeed in life. 

The most tangible evidence of what a good education is worth today comes in 
earning power. A four-year college degree on average is worth 75 percent more 
over a working lifetime than a high school degree. That's a huge incentive. 

Education has always been an economic winner, but its relative value is soaring. 
At the s^me nme a larger portion of new jobs require higher skills The result is a 
widenmg gap betv/ecn those with marketable skills and those without them. 
Delaware kids need those skilU to succeed, 

Sodefal Benefits o f An Educated Citizenry 

A good education benefits not only our yoimg people and their families. It's also 
impOTiant to us as citizens,, for a well educated population attracts new business 
and improves the standard of living for us all. It also helps us get aXoiXg togetlier 
as a society and reduces the cost of government over the long run. Consider that 
seven of ten inmates in Delaware prisons lack a high school diploma and that 
some 60 percent of Delaware welfare mothers did not finish high sdiooL 

So it's in our self interest — whether or not we have children In school — to eee 
that Delawareans are well educated. In fact, a recent Delaware pool found that 
96 percent of Delawareans coasider education "very important" to future success. 

We know that Delaware students perform at about the national average on 
standardized tests, bi that shouldn t give us much comfort. Delaware Is a 
relatively advanced state and should be far better than average, and almost 
everyone concedes that today's national average isn't much of a target anyway. 
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And speaking of average performance, we re not only concerned about our ~C" 
and "D" students; our "A" and "B" students must also be challenged to their limit. 

Now, it s not fair to blame all of the problems on the schools^ Many of ti\ese 
discomforting trends have their roots in changes outside the scht>ols' jurisdiction 
— increasing crime and violence in our communities, reduced parental 
involvement, family breakdown, more teenagers working after school, substance 
abuse and so forth. About one in five Delaware children lives in poverty, and 
kindergarten teachers estimate that about two of five Delaware children aren't 
ready to start school. 

Remember also that only some 20 percent of a child's waking hours between 
kindergarten and twelfth grade are spent in school So we need to work with 
parents, who have a major responsibility here, and to collaborate with other 
agencies to prepare our children But while schools may not have caused many 
of these problems, they still have to deal with their effects We can*t throw up 
our hands, but at the same time we must recognize how much we expect from 
our educators today 

In short, the situation comes down to this: Our world has changed, but our 
schools haven't. It's time that they do but in a measured and reasoned way. 

Where to Begin the Education Reform? 

But how to proceed? Where to start? This is a complex problem, and there are 
many things we need to do. For example, nothing is more fundamental than a 
safe and supportive learning environment Discipline, order, decorum and 
freedom from drugs and violence are prerequisites for learning. Those few 
chronic troublemakers must be removed from the dassroom and taught in an 
alternative setting where ^ey do not interfere with those want to learn and 
where they can receive the help or guidance they need Thanks to new state 
legislation, there are now provisions for such alternative school settings. 

But how do we assure that all Delaware children reach their full academic 
potential and are prepared to enter college or the work force in the 21st century? 
How do we raise the levels of academic performance? 

-3- 
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Delaware has a sound strategy to do this. It is entitled 'T<ew Directions for 
Education m Delaware," and it consists of three parts. First, kids mu5t have the 
knowledge and skills which the times will require - the basics for the 21st 
century. We are now defining those expectaHons, which we refer to as 
standards. Second, we must be able to measure, in a fair and accurate way, 
whether smdents meet those standards. We call that assessments . You may 
think of it as testing. Third, we must provide the best teaching, backed up by 
Irairiing, technology and other forms of support, so that the necessary learning 
can take place. We call this capaaty building. 

I'll say a few words about each aspect of New Directions - standards, assessment 
and capacity building 

(1) Standards 

The basic building blocks of New Directions are academic standards which 
Outline what students need to know and be able to do in various subjects and at 
various grade levels Those standards will replace the minimum competencies in 
readmg, wrltmg and math that Delaware, and most other states, adopted a 
decade ago These minimum competencies were designed to be reached by 
eighth grade and were thought to be sufficient for a student to graduate. Thus, 
while many students took more challenging courses, some students receive 
diplomas witi\out ever having taken a tiigh-school level core course. 

The new standards wiU be must more demanding and will require aU students to 
solve rcaJ Vk^rld problems and to explain the reasoning and strategies they have 
used Whereas the minimum competencies required students to read scale 
drawings, tor example, or identify a right angle, the proposed math standards 
might require students to use this knowledge to solve reaJ problems and to 
present the results in writing, orally and visually. 

These stanaards, which will cover such areas as vocabulary, history, economics 
and energy, vdll tx-mpfli Our children in several important ways. Students will 
learn more, and there will be the same high standards for all students. The 
standards will be more a-jnsistent from one school to ar\other. Teachers will have 
a better idea what their students are supposed to learn. 
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Over the p»st 30 months, some two hundred Delaw;ire teachers with more than 
3,000 years of relevant classroom e>qperience, aided by school administrators, 
subject matter experts and members of our business community, have provided 
the leadership in developing the proposed content standards in four academic 
areas: mathematics; science; English langiiage arts; and soda] studies (which 
incorporates civics, economics, geography and history). Standards for other 
content areas will come later (see Figure 1). 

An extensive process to seek expert and public review of the draft standards has 
been unplemented statewide between Ck:tober 1994 and March 1995 (see Figure 
2). Thousands of copies of each draft standards document have been distributed 
. as part of an extensive public review process. The State Board of Education will 
art on the proposed standards at its June (1995) meeting. 

Wayne Greteky once was asked what made him such a great hockey player . 
Because he said. "I g-^ where the puck is going to he, not where it is " » 

The standards will be challenging but achievable, based on where students will 
need to be, not where they are today. Because these standards are more rigorous, 
it s likely that many smdents won't meet them right away. When that happens, 
wc must have the courage to stay the course. The answer can't be to lower the 
standards Rather, we'll have to increase our efforts to help shadents make 
progress over timo. 

Now. we need to retlect on this comprehensive and inclusive slrateg>' used to 
develop Delaware's first sets of standards for Math and Science. Obviously, this 
function both requires and needs statewide and national leadership and should 
not be deferred to each school alone. These challenging academic standards 
require a greater emphasis on "leaching and learning" which is at the core of the 
national education goals reform strategy. 
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FIGURE 1 

FOUR NEW DIRECTIONS 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORKS 
COMMISSIONS 



• Mathematics 

• Science 

• English/Language Arts 

• Social Studies/History/Geography 



Future Commissions: 

Fine/PerformingArfs • Intcrnationol Languages 
Vocational Education • Health & Physical Education 
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FIGURE 2 



Review of the Curriculum Standards 



Delaware's four Cuiriculum Fraiac wctlc Comnmcons xc bcgiomDg xhax tiurd year of work 
io defining v^'hai it is thai students ^uld know and be able to do in mstbcmfitics, scicocc. 
English/Language am» and hisJory/gBOgrapby/social stodics. After each Commission agrees 
on an imtial dnh of its proposed sOUViMs, tlmd^ 

disseminated for review and feedback. Once die feedback is synthesized, tbe Commissions 
will revise and edit their documetiis before they aace pffeseoted to tbe State Bosrd of 
£ducatioo in June 1995 for tpprovaL 

The review process will occur in five stages: 

L Expert Review. Each Commission has consulted a number of subjea mancr 
experts within Delaware and across tbe country xa provide feedback to the 
CoDoniissions on dieir initial drafts. 

2. Educator Review. Delaware educators in gooe.^ wiU begin their review 
of the standards during fall 1994 (Le., nmtbenoatxc'. and sciesoe in September - 
hk>vember) and English/Language Aru and Socual Sttidies/Hiftory/ 
Geogra^jhy/CivicVHcoiioffiics inNovember-Jaimaiy}. Discussion sessions are 
planned for local boatd members, local superinfieadeots, disstict and campus 
administraton, tefichen and teacher aktes, district and campus suppoirt staffs, the 
Department of Public Iiistnicticn staff, the ProfesaooaJ Standards Council, 
Tcprtitntadves from Delaware's colleges and universities, the PTA, etc. Educators 
will have several weeks to review the draft standards and provide their feedback to 
the Commissions. 

X Publk Review. The Public Review process will occur, beginning in Jannary 
1995. with briefings of several groops of statc-Ievd leadcts, including the Governor 
and his staff and Cabine^ Icgislarprs, as wcU as a nomber of other orsamzadons. 
There will be a kkk-<x3 event to signal the beginning of dte Poblic Review in 
January, followed a series of County Fonmis» and those followed by 
preseticatiosa ID smanergroops of interested cldzensacros the SOA AU Delaware 
citizens win be invited to become well iofottned about tbe pcoposed standards and 
to provide suggestions for their improvement to tba Cooamissians. 

4, Commb^on Review, Sjnthcsts and RevisiocL The fburth stage win be 
conducted by the Conuzdssons. They win zeview, synthesiie, and consdder all 
the received su^stions. They will then make necessary ttvldons aixl condua 
another abtctviated review process. This wock will be complete by May 1995. 

5. State Board Review and Approval The final stage wiH be the review 
and Bpnruval of the paoposcd four sees ofstatKiards by die Sta» Board of 

Educanoa at the June 1995 meeting. Th£ State Board has monitored each month 
die progress of die Curticuhim PxameworicCoaumssions at they have gone about 
didr worL The proposed four sets of standards will be transmitted to me General 
Assembly by May 15, 1995. 
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(2) A&se-ssments 

If you're going to establish clear and challenging standards of what students 
should know and be able to do, you also iwd a fair and effective way to measure 
student performance against those standards. But the tests we have now don't 
do that. First, they compare a student's perfonnance to that of other students 
rather than against a performar.ee standard. We need to know whether Johnny 
or Sue can do algebra, not whether they can do it as well as Margaret or Steven. 

Second the tests we have been using - primarily multiple choice tests — don't 
measure the ability to use skills and knowledge to solve real- world problems. 
Wc don't live in a multiple choice world. We have to reasofln problems through 
on our own ~ or in a group — and arrive at solutions. 

To get us started, students have begun to take so-called 'interim assessments". 
These determine where stxidents perform today so we can chart our progress and 
10 identify areas where students need exttA help (see Figure 3). Tliese interim 
assessments do not affect whether a student pa-ttes a course or graduates. 

O) CapflcitY Bu ildin^^ 

So we n\ust define the Knowledge and skills kids need and be able to measure 
their progress. But for effective tec\ching and learning to take place, we must also 
strengthen our classroom support system. Teachers need additional support to 
make the most of the new standards and assessments, and as business 
discovered long ago, such training is i wise investment. Technology can be an 
effective tool to help children learn, but here again teDcIw^rs need to be trained m 
how to use it 

We can also support teachers by identifying the very best teaching practices, 
wherever they exist, and making them known to all Delaware teachers. Whe:. 
New Directions is fully implemented, we expect to see more owperative and 
group learning and less lecturing on the teacher's part We expect to see abstract 
concepts related to items students already understand. We ejtpert learning to he 
both more difficult and more fun. But again, this is new to many teachers, and 
we must help them v,Hh the transition. 
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nGURE3 

Performance Assessment Achievement - Grade 10 



T>e -a.T 3o4nl cf Idvaucn «abUihe<l jnident perforrrAnas 
su^irx Mim«ra=a for *e Ir.tepjn 

^»»«j-e-- -«r.ed •993';995. The jchcsoi j f«uJa for 1993 *r,d :9« 

:rn='^;.I-« -.-e ==tr.c.r=. ir.c :0 Cc«.imr-y Below e.* 
5nr="»:r. Trc «r:irjncr. rf----i! --".eie .*ve:5 T.e»n J cn '--e j-jide 



The rnsM t«iow present ehu ichoofa resuiti on tf« 
Perto'r-aS« A»a«M'""^o. wher Jtudena weie uktd s 
ooen-^ded cursocms. wnte i ccmpojioon on ui istisnt 
wive reAiucc msu^ ptcblcmJ. Tlie 19« fHuJB «t iI»o rr 
ctr.tJtr i.'va nee. riT^^ *«««mena wiU be pven -jx 5« 
Ste Fill. ut-. JC^ool wiU review the r«uia of e\e»e umx 
Ml ;n=fu%-rr-.enc goiU- 



ACHIEVEMENT BY SCHOOL - 1993 VS. 1994 



Meets cr EActeds the Standard 

Ffzr:: ;/;;-Jr::i' 

Arrroiches the Standard 
Ccr.siceniriv Below the Standard 



Reading 



Writi«5 



ri 



Ul 



•e.-ttr: =t C:ace C.~ .Ajmsmc 
5!i:e rtrrer.-. =:Cr»=e -Cf \5s«ss«<l 



ACHTEVEMENT BY GENDER - 1994 



Meets or E^tceedj the Standard 

'Ftrzr:: if Sl-^r-.ss) 

Approaches the Standard 

'Prttni cfSiiLiien-ji 

Considerablv B«Iow tht Standard 

'Pr^e-.t cf Stu^.'jl 



Reading 



Writing 





ACHIEVEMENT BY RACIAL & EtHNICiTATEGORIES - 19 



Meets or E;cceed5 the Standard 

iracaa of Stuetn'jt 

Approaches the Standard 

.PfTxni cf Sfuiotuj 

Considerablv Below the Standard 
rrxc: :f St u^ui ; 



Reading 



Writinf 



Math 





AJr.cin* Hi>- Ciu* 



Kir A'.' Hi*- <j"' 
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In brief, that's what New Directions is about: Creating standards of what kids 
should know and be able to do, developing assessments to measure their 
progress and putting the necessary support mechanisms into place so that 
schools and districts can build the programmatic and InstmctionaJ systems thai 
they deem appropriate to achieve the standard. 

New Directions attempts to incorporate the best features of an education reform 
strategy thai balances both 'TxKtom up" ownersliip and "top down*" leadership. 

Our standards based reform is about m.aicingjcenfeal those elements of the system 
that deserve to be standardized, but which are not in our current educational 
syste.T.s, namely: 

expectations and standards, 

performance measures and assessments. 

benchmarks of performance (Let's stop the grade inflation; let's put 
meaning and clarity back so an A will be an A); 
and. about decentralizmg what often has been centralized, but should not have 
been ir\ our current system, namely: 

curriculum, 
instruction, 
teachmg practices. 

The latter elements need to be the domain of local detennination. As Figure 4 
illustrates, we in the New Directions Farmers lup have worked hard at clarifying 
respective roles and responsibilities At the heart of Delaware's education reform 
agerda is a basic and essential commitment to staff development. A 
<hsringuishing feature should be the creation of extensive opportunities for 
cducatoi-s to deeply reflect on their practice. As the Curriculum Framework 
Commission rrwmbers will attest, the processes of designing, developing and 
putting in place our Delaware standards qualifies as among the best staff 
development for our premier educators. Thus, our reform efforts must have a 
catalytic impact on the system, rather than a perfunctory exerdse in selecting 
someone else's work 
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FIGURE 4 



CLARIFYING STATE AND LOCAL 
ROLES AND RESPONSIBlLXnES 



Ju$t as we arc asking DeUvi'are's smdenis and educators to stretch and reach for higher 
standards, rauit be prepared lo aik no less of ihc State of Delaware and in Department of 
Public Instruction. 

' New Dircciif ns foi Education in Delaware" is the sraic s standards- based approach to 
cd jcadon trform that calls for institution of challenging academic standards of performance for all 
students and for the regular oaonitoring of progress by students and schools against these 
appiopriaie bcnchmarfcs. These two key components of the New Directions reform effon have 
been rcfened lo by the State Superintendent as the pieces of bread of "the sandwich" — the lop zrA 
bottom. We ail itcognize that to improve the academic perfonnance of Delaware's public school 
students, we must proaiote ibe "meat of the sandwich" — ^bctjcr teaching and srudent learning at the 
local IcwcL 

New Directions panrers (the State Board of Education, local boards of education, the 
Delaware Bu&incss/l^ibUc Education Couacx^ the public higher ediicanon presidents, the Dela ware 
Stale Education AssociarioD. the General Assembly and the Governor) are cominittcd to creating 
world Class public school systems in Dclav^rc that v«ll achieve our vision of excellence axuJ equity 
for all suidcnis. 

For the five ycais of ibe New Directions Pannmhips {it.^\ '9^FY "97), four pcrmancni 
educational priorities have ^^een cstafalishcd to guide state and local educational reform efforts in 
Delaware: Standards and Curriculum. Assessments and Instruction, Capacity Building and l.ocal 
L-npler:i^r/Jition. zr.d Parmerships. Each has complenKr.tary sratrwide and local-level roles a.'^d 
rcsponsibibues and :JJ four are essential long term lo the success of N«w Directions. 



Priorities State Roles Loco! Poles 

Standards Curriculum 

Esublish statewide expectations for content Develop and implement curriculum and 



and for student performance. 




challenged academically and have an 
opportuiucy to rrKct or exceed the standards. 



Assessments 
Develop and administer statewide 
assessments to evaluax progress of each 
schooJ and student in n^eting or exceeding 
the standanjs. 



Instruction 



Develop and impJcineni teaching practices 
and on-going assessmeou that will ensure 
that all students meet or exceed the 
standatds. 



Capacity Building 

Provide leadership both to identify and 
secure the resources for professional 
development and system enhancements and 
to remove statutory and regulaiory barriers 
to quality 10 ensure thai die activities of New 
D irections can be implemented so all 
children can succeed 



Local linplemeutatloii 



Utilize state and local resources for 
professional development and system 
enhancements to provide programs and 
services that ensure that all students meet or 
exceed the s'.andards. 



Partnership? 
Develop and maintain parmcxships with key 
constituents to ensure the support of New 
Dirccnons statewide. 



Partnerships 

Develop and maintain pannerships with key 
constituents to ensure the support of New 
Directions C0«Timuntty wide. 
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A Sdentlfic Example 

Let me provide an example of how this fits together. Tm going to take the 
proposed life processes science standard thit deals with something called 
enzymes. Now, you may have gotten through life pretty well with little or no 
knowledge of enzymes, but enzymes are all around us, and today's high school 
student should have at least a basic knowledge of what they are and how they 
can be affected by such factors as temperature ai>d addity. 

To acquire this understanding children might use models to observe how 
enzymes interact under certain conditions. Teachers would develop an 
assortment of eniyme tasks^ with students working in small groups and 
designing their own tests. At one table students might investigate how addity or 
alkalinity affects the enzyme contained in human saliva. Another group might 
investigate whether hard water affects the ability of enzymes in detergents to 
remove protein stains. 

A few Delaware teachers have tried such approaches <md are very exdted alx)ut 
their experience. It is also important to recognize that a number of the elements 
of the New [>irectLons reform agenda have recdved high levels of support from 
all of the Delaware dtizens recently siArveyed as part of the 1994 Public Poll on 
the Condition of Education in Delaware are conducted by the Delaware 
Education Research and Development Center. Let's see what the people of 
Delaware want- 



• 


supporting training and development 


89% 




of professionals in the schools 






establishing stAtewidc standards for students 


88% 


• 


giving teachers more authority for decisions 


86% 




within the schools 




• 


holding schools accountable by reporting test 


83% 




scores for each student 






holding school districts accountabk? by reporting 


82% 




test scores for each district. 





Thus, our education reform agenda is directly addressing what our Delaware 
public wants us to do. 
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State Pgrgyulations Efforts To Date 



We also rect^gnizp that the core contribution of New Directions can only build a 
solid foundation or platform for centering the Delaware reform agenda. 
Simultdneously, the SUte Board has been moving ahead to support and prepare 
for the systemic demands. The State Board of Education has begun to remove 
possible "landmines", or constraints facing the New Directions partners. WeVe 
had a short tenn and long term strategy. 

There are five recent examples of State Board actions to address identified 
statutory and regulatory barriers that impede the implementation of New 
DirecQOns: 

1 Removed state required "mmimum competency" recordkeeping and 
reporting requirements: 

2. Removed potential state control of tertbook adopticjn; 

3. Removed potential state control of curriculum and instructional 
materials. 

4. Approved district request for the creation of a high school "open 
enrollment" system to allow parents and students to choose among 
four district high schools; and 

5. Approved district request for a school calendar modification to 
provide two additional days for suff itwervice education to support 
districtwide restructuring efforts. 

Moreover, the Governor's Education Improvement Commission (EIC) has 
specifically been charged to bring forward proposals and strategies for: 

• decentralizing decision making 

• deregulating the school system 

• holding schools accountable for their results related fro student 
performance. 
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The EIC is also Identifying opportunities to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of Delaware's current annual public education expenditures to that 
the recommendations the Gap Analysib cju\ be impJemented in a rev€a:\ue-rteutrai 
bdi>is 

Suntmary 

As you think about the need for change and New Directions, keep this thought in 
mind. This year's seventh grade dass will graduate from high school In June of 
the year 2000 - the 21st century. They are already more than half way through 
their basic education. Are we adequately preparing them for what they vrill 
face? 

For the sake of these children, and all children ... for the sake of our economy . 
and for the sake of our democracy, we must equip our young people with the 
skills needed for the world of today and tomorrow. AU interested Delawareans, 
whether involved in education or not, can make a meaningful contribution by 
partidpatmg in the standards review and in the work of your local school. 

Let's remember the basics of New Directions: 

• New Directions is about the academic basics: 

tough and challenging standards in L>OTe academic 
subjects of mathematics, science, Engbsh language arts 
and social studies; 

a shared vis>on of excellence and equity for all students 
by the partners as the platform or foundation for 
education restructiiring; 

• New Directions will give local communities the power to shape 
their education pTTOgrams and systems: 

diversity and flexibility in designing and implementing 
educational programs and systems to be located at the 
local level; 

dcrcgulahon and school empowerment; 
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• New Directions is committed to supporting the continuous 

improvement cA our students, staff, schools and systems and to 
liolding ourseives accountable for demonsirated progress 
against the high standards over tijiw: 

flexibibty and openness; 

greater coherence in reform strategies. 

I hope you agree vrilh me that constructive change is needed and that Delaware 
has an exdting and sensible plan to make that hiippen. After all, few things in 
this life are more important than launching our young people successfully. 
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Good morning. 

Representative Hoekstra, members of the Subcommittee and ladies and 
gentlemen. I am Dr. Pat Forgione, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Delaware. I have served in my current capacity for some 40 months. 
Prior to that appointment, I spent one year in Washington as the first Executive 
Director of the National Education Goals Panel. Before that I spent 12 years with 
the Connecticut State Department of Education in a senior leadership position. 

I am pleased to be invited to participate this morning in this important and 
timely discussion on education standards. I am sure that my participation is 
intended to offer a concrete and ground level view of the realities that state and 
local districts are confronting in this important and hard educational 
improvement work to raise academic expectations for our public schools and to 
achieve enhanced academic performance by all our students, the nation's most 
precious resource. 

I have submitted a written testimony that details Delaware's education reform 
initiative, titled "New Directions for Education in Delaware", which is in its third 
year of a five-year reform plan, I should note that this is truly a partnership 
activity with each of our nineteen Delaware school districts contributing 
financially to support the reform at $5.00 per student. Since there are about 
100,000 students statewide, this has generated over one-half million dollars from 
the local districts for each of the first three years. This amount is being matched 
by the Delaware business community (i.e., the Business Public/ Education 
Council). The State Board of Education also is contributing $7.00 per student, or 
$700,000 per year. Thus, our education reform partnership in Delaware means 
something concrete in terms of our partners' willingness to make a personal 
investment in this important standards development work. I'll return to this 
theme later in my presentation. 

My accompanying written testimony outlines a practical, common sense 
approach that my state has cl\osen to launch to prepare our young children for 
college, for the world at work and for life in the 21st Century, which is only five 
years away. The accompanying paper provides a rich description of the actual 
experiences that my state has encountered in our efforts in two key activities: (a) 
to build deep and broad agreement statewide on more rigorous academic 
standards in the core disciplines of mathematics, science, English language arts 
and social studies, (whicii is 'iefined as civics, economics, geography and 
history); and (b) to design and -mplement new assessments or testiMg systems 
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that will regularly monitor the progress that Dslaware public schools and 
students make in achieving our shared academic goals. Fortxmately, Delaware's 
approach is reflective of, and largely compatible to, at least some three dozen 
other states nationally that are proceeding to implement standards-based 
education reform initiatives. This policy move to standards-based education is a 
dramatic shift from the previous focus on inputs and processes to an emphasis 
on academic results . In addition, the development of challenging academic 
standards is a foundational activity that is a prerequisite to our fulfilling the joint 
agreement a^ixd commitment that the fifty governors and states endorsed in 1989 
at the Charlottesville Education Summit as part of the aeation of the National 
Education Goal. In partioilar this involves two goals: student achievement and 
citizenship, and science and mathematics. 

In the brief few minutes I have this morning, I wish to bring out some of the 
major features of Delaware's standards-based education reform. I will also offer 
a set of specific comments related to the Education America Act - Goals 2000, 
Title II, the remarks from which I will submit as a supplemental statement 
following this presentation. 

There are tl\ree major points that I need to make up front regarding our national 
and interstate commitment to educational standards. First, let us remember why 
we are all about this important work of enhancing academic standards of our 
schools. You will notice I am wearing a lapel pin that reminds me each day of 
what my central mission is as a public education official — Children First . We 
need to continually remind ourselves of our collective raison d'etre. There is a 
needed federal investment in our children's development and this investment 
must be closely coordinated with state and local efforts - Children First. Second, 
we have chosen to bpgin this challenging work with the national education goals. 
At the heart of these goals is our focus on academic achievement of all children . 
Wayne Gretsky once was asked what made him such a great hockey player. 
Because, he said, "I go where the puck is going to be, not where it is." So, also, 
this nation deserves a set of "stretch" national goals and accompanying 
standards. National is different from federal. We should be pleased at this point 
that our initial intergovernmental efforts have been bipartisan, consensual and 
leadership-oriented. We must reaffirm our shared commitment to the national 
education goals and support the multi-state momentum under way to implement 
standards-based strategies related to the national education goals. And third, 
there is an appropriate and vital federal role in supporting educational 
standards. 
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A federal role, I believe, is necessary and needs to be crafted with emphasis on: 
voluntary national standards, with multiple models and rich examples; and 
flexibility in supporting the directions chosen by the states and localities. I 
would support the Subcommittee's fine tuning elements of Title II of Goals 2000 
to remove such provisions, as NESIC, the certification of standards, and the 
opportunity to learn standards. However, I strongly support a number of 
provisions of Title n. I also support the use of the National Education Goals 
Panel as an appropriate body to conduct the needed "review and comment" 
function on emerging voluntary national and state standards. 

Moreover, I wish the Subcommittee to know that Delaware's hard and 
challenging' work to develop standards over the past two years has been 
im pacted l ar gely in a positive manner and has been meaningfully informed by 
what is -tappening with a number of national standards development projects. 
So, also, in the future, the potential benefits of what happens with the goals 
panel's work on building indicators and on monitoring progress toward the 
national goals will be very useful to states as we develop our oyvn accountability 
and support systems. To date, I have seen no evidence of any instance where the 
work being done at the national level has rigidly dictated or negatively impaired 
Delaware's curriculum framework and standards development work. 
Delaware's four draft standards documents are presently under a six-month 
review process by experts, educators and the general public (see page seven of 
my accompanying testimony document). Figure 2 describes the five stages of 
this review process which will be completed by June, 1995. 

Let me now give you two examples that I believe illustrate some of the tensions 
that we are facing at the state and local level. First, in science, the National 
Research Council's work on the national science education standards has a strong 
and direct relationship with Delaware's work. It was extremely valuable for our 
science leadership team to come over and interact with the NRC staff. I believe 
we were able to influence the national group to give more attention to certain 
areas, such as solutions. So it was a "give and take" process. Currently, 
Delaware's science standards commission and the NSF-funded Delaware 
Systemic Initiative are reviewing the national draft science standards to look for 
alignment and gaps. I urge you not to extend any cutoff of federal funding to 
such voluntary standards efforts that have been arrived at by grassroots 
consensus building. Standards, such as these and the National Council for the 
Teachers of Mathematics, represent essential resources for states and localities as 
they move forward to align the developnu-nt of their own curriculum to 
in\ proving the teaching and learning in the core national goals areas. 
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A second example is illustrative of why states need an active, purposeful and 
appropriately focused federal investment strategy. Let me relate Delaware's 
attempt to analyze statewide our science curriculum practices which are 
currently incoherent and of generally poor quality. We wish to move the 
teaching of science in Delaware to world class status. In the winter of 1993 
during a visit to Japan, Dr. Joe Miller, a co-chair of the Delaware science 
commission and a senior vice president with DuPont, secured a copy of the 
Japanese national science standards which we had translated into English 
through the DuPont library system. Over the past year this resource has caused 
our science commission to reflect more deeply. Why do the Japanese introduce 
this concept before that one? Why is the Japanese scope and sequence different 
for a particular area? This volume has proven to be a valuable resource as our 
science commission moved forward to define what Delaware students should 
know and be able to do in science and to benchmark our scientific expectations 
against the best performing education systems in the world. But should 
Delaware's future be conditioned on such fortunate circumstances? I believe not. 
A strategic federal investment in the development and dissemination of such 
materials would be an absolute asset and a prerequisite to our assisting states 
and districts in making the most of our current standards and assessments 
development work. 

Moreover, I see three particularly appropriate federal research roles: (a) 
supporting the development of performance assessments for specific content 
areas by consortia of states, especially in underdeveloped areas such as science; 
(b) sponsoring research on linking state assessments to national and international 
assessments; and (c) fostering international benchmarking studies. These are 
three purposeful and unique research and Qe\*elopment activities that would pay 
rich returns to states through a federal education investment in research and 
development. 

Ir conclusion, I respectfully ask, on behalf of my colleague states, that you please 
stay the course and do not dismantle Goals 2000. Please fulfill the partnership 
responsibility inherent in the national education goals and continue to work in 
concert with colleague states as part of our shared commitment to effect 
enhanced student academic performance across the nation. States and districts 
cannot do this essential work alone. Without a focused and strategic federal 
education investment we will likely be unable to insure excellence and equity for 
all of America's children. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. Ms. Cheney. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LYNNE CHENEY, AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Cheney. Thank you very much. Fve been sitting here listen- 
ing to the conversation and, as I've listened to the conversation 
gomg on today, I've been struck by what seems to me is a certain 
confusion. , 

We're talking about two different kinds of standards, and I dont 
think we've made that clear. The ones that I think Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Hoekstra held up are national standards. 
They were developed with the idea that there would be an entity 
called NESIC that would approve these standards, and then they 
would thereby influence the States, and we would have standards 
across the Nation that were relatively the same. 

Think of this as the French model. You can call it the Japanese 
model, if you want, but it's the model that is used in France. It's 
the model that's used in Japan. You have one standard that is 
across the Nation, and you can develop the national assessment 
based on that. 

I think that has influenced a lot of thinking in so far as the de- 
velopment of standards has gone. It certainly influenced my think- 
ing. It was the history standards that broiight me up short, and it 
told me we need to think of another model. That is the wrong 
model. The French model, the Japanese model, is wrong for us. 

We are too big a country. It is too dangerous in this country— 
and unconstitutional besides— to have the Federal Government in 
a role where they can dictate a set of standards that will influence 
the Nation as a whole, 

I would like to congratulate Mr. Hoekstra and Chairman Good- 
ling as well, for introducing legislation that will hopefully get rid 
of NESIC, so that we won't be in a position to serve high standards 
like that— the history standards, of course, trouble me most— that 
will impact the Nation as a whole. The French model. The Japa- 
nese model. 

These, I have here, standards that have been developed in Vir- 
ginia, or the standards of Delaware that Dr. Forgione was kind 
enough to tell us about. Think of that as the German model. This 
is a different kind of standard entirely in terms of its provenance, 
as we would say in our history, in terms of where it comes from. 

It comes from the states. This is the way they do it in Germany. 
The different German states develop these standards. And then 
they have a coordinating body of the Ministers of Education of each 
state that gets together. It has hardly any power at all. 

When I visited Germany, I was still thinking in the French and 
Japanese models, and I wanted them to tell me — oh, we let the 
states develop the standards, and then we get together in this fed- 
eral body, the Convention of Land Ministers, and, boy, do we put 
those standards through a grinder and make sure that the^re all 
quite comparable with one another in all of the types — and they 
would never tell me that, and it's because J. was still thinking in 
that old paradigm, I kept getting frustrated that they wouldn't say 
that. But they would say, no, this body doesn't have a whole lot of 
power, but we do sit there, and we kind of acknowledge among our- 
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selves that, in Bavaria, they do give harder exams than they do in 
Berlin, and this word gradually makes its way across the country 
as a whole. 

This is so much the better model for us. We are simply not, in 
this country, given our Constitution, given the breadth and the 
width and the size of this Nation, we are not suited for the Japa- 
nese model. We are not suited for the French model. 

There's an old saying about the French model, that you can look 
at your watch and be sure that a student in third' grade in Lyon 
studying exactly the same thing a French student in third grade 
in Marseilles or Normandy is studying. That's not for us. We're not 
^ that kind of Nation. 

We need to think of these — these — as our standards, these stand- 
ards that are being developed in the States. I am so pleased to see 
these Virginia standards. They are quite wonderful. They are still 
at the stage that Dr. Forgione is talking about. They are going to 
be distributed around the State. They will be subject to a lot of 
comment. And then the citizens of Virginia will have the standards 
they have developed for their students. 

It seems to me that the National Education Goals Panel might 
be the right body for coordination. You know, that's where the 
standards can come, and you can look and you can see how they 
sit, and you can discuss how they might be different, but the idea 
of having the National Education Goals Panel be given, for exam- 
ple, the history standards, even be given the math standards, even 
be given the English standards, and for them to be able to say, 
well, these make it and these don't, I've got to tell you, especially 
after the experience of the history standards, I do not think this 
is a good idea. 

For the National Education Goals Panel to be coordinating, yes. 
For it to be reviewing and certifying and approving, I don't think 
so. Partly because — Mr. Cunningham, I thought you made a won- 
derful point — if we hadn't had — I am convinced if we had not had 
the election in 1994, there had not been a change in the majority 
leadership of this body and the other body, I am convinced that the 
history standards would have been certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council, and we would today be 
living with that result. 

We should not be in a situation where an election can make a 
change like that — not an electio n from Democrat to Republican or 

k Republican to Democrat — that's just wrong. We shouldn't be in that 

kind of situation at all. 

So, let me just give .you a couple of examples of why I am con- 
cerned that standards that are developed on that French model, 

^ that Japanese model, go to any sort of government body and be ap- 

proved. 

I've heard a lot about how wonderful the math standards are, 
I've got here just a few pages. I think there are some things in here 
that are very worrisome. For example, the math standards have 
sort of — you know how the newspapers run these things, what's in 
this year and what's out this year — well, the math standards have 
in them what's in now in math, and what's out. And, frankly, I 
don't think a lot of citizens and a lot of your States are going to 
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be real pleased with what's in and what's out on the math stand- 
ards. 

For example, among the things that are out, complex paper and 
pencil computations. Oh, really? That's out now? Long division. Oh, 
really? That's out. Paper and pencil fraction computation. 

Now, do vou really think that the citizens in your State don't 
think your kids ought to learn to do fractions with paper and pen- 
cil? But I suspect that if you get a National Education Goals Panel 
in the business of approving these things, that this will be consid- 
ered some kind of a detail. These will eo through. They will have 
national impact in a way that they shouldn't. 

You're going to have trouble at the State level, too. My friend, » 
Irving Crystal — and I'm just going to be so frank and honest with 
you today — my friend, Irving Crystal, has an iron law of education 
reform. He says, any — and, Mr. Shanker, I especially apologize to 
you because you do not fit the stereotype I'm about to perpetuate — * 
any education reform approved of by the education establishment 
is worse than doing nothing at all. 

The National Education Goals Panel, I am afraid if it sets up an 
approving body, it will be an approving body that is the education 
establishment, and that's why things like this, what's in and what's 
out in math, will go sailing right through. 

The education establishment is also very powerful at the State 
level, but there's something else that goes on there, and that's the 
fact that citizens at the State level nave their kids in a school 
there, and they care very much, and they are willing to stand up 
and fight.. You don't get a real concern about what happens when 
you have these things at the national level. 

So, I think it's very important, as we move forward, that you at 
least consider my recommendation that we think of ourselves along 
the line of a German model, with any governmental body simply 
a governmental body that is there to coordinate, a body that is 
there to give mutual advice, but not set in place any sort of govern- 
ment entity that has the power to say, this is good, this is bad, and 
with that power, to give whatever is approved an amazing half-life 
that we may well regret. Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cheney follows:] 
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Testimony of Lynne V. Cheney, W. H* Brady, Jr. Distinguished 
Fellow, American Enterprise Institute; Chairman, National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 1986-1993, before the House 
Education and Economic Opportunities subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations on March 22, 1995. 

During the past decade the case for national standards 
in core acsdetnio subjects has been presented thoughtfully and 
clearly. No doubt you will hear most of these arguments 
t-epeated today. I am familiar with them because I used to make 
many of them myself. They seemed eminently sensible. 

The arguments typically go like this: Our children are not 
achieving at high levels, partly because we are not expecting 
enough of them. We should do what other developed nations do: 
that is, set out what we expect, develop standards in core 
academic subjects, and then test to see if students have acquired 
the knowledge and skills we think are important. 

Over the past several years such arguments have convinced many 
and have led to the funding of proposed national standards in 
core academic subjects by the federal government under both t' 
Bush and Clinton administrations. 

The results are now in on the process of setting national 
standards in education. Let us examine some of the specifics. 

1 
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The proposed national standards in United States and world 
history developed by the History Center at UCLA have proved to be 
an utter disaster. Although the authors of the history standards 
promised in their application to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to build the standards on previously published, 
highly-regarded work, the standards that were produced bear 
little relationship to it. They present a grim and biased view 
of our history and of the history of Western Civilization. 

Who would have predicted, at the beginning of the process in 
1991, that the proposed national standards in history would be 
condemned by the United States Senate by a vote of 99-1? 
Senator Joseph Lieberman of Connecticut said the standards would 
give our children a "warped and negative view" of America and the 
West. He is right. The history standards are seriously flawed 
from start to finish, and no amount of revision will "fix" them. 

The United States history standards imply that Joseph McCarthy 
(mentioned 19 times in the standards) is more important to our 
nation's story than George Washington {mentioned twice) or Robert 
E. Lee (mentioned not at all). Some of America's (and the 
world's) greatest achievements in science are ignored. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the Wright Brothers, Thomas Edison, Albert 
Einstein, Jonas Salk, and Neil Armstrong are never mentioned in 
the U.S. history standards, although the standards do contain 
references to Roseanne Arnold and Bart Simpson. 
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The world history standards denigrate the role of Western 
civilization and glorify the achievements of the non-West. 
Reading the world history standards one would think that sexism 
and ethnocentrism arose in the West, when Western civilization 
has in fact led the way in condemning unjust treatment of women 
and encouraging curiosity about other cultures. Reading the 
I world history standards one would become familiar with the urban 

complexities of Aztec civilization, but not with that culture's 
pervasive practice of human sacrifice. Reading the world history 
standards one would conclude that the Cold War was primarily a 
contest between two morally equivalent "superpowers/* not a 
struggle between liberal democracy and totalitarianism. 

The proposed national standards in English/ language arts, 
currently in draft form, present another case study of serious 
problems with the national standards process. To begin with, one 
should ask why the standards are called English/ language arts, 
instead of simply English, as the President and the governors 
envisioned at the National Education Summit in 1989. The reason 
is that the term "English" unlike the concept "language arts" 
implies that the English language is more important for students 
in the United States than other languages.- Because this is 
anathema to many professionals in the field the standards are 
stuck with the jargon-laden term, "English/ language arts." 

VI The English standards also seem to have been infected with the 
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virus of postmodernism. In a draft, th3y define literacy as "an 
active process of constructing meaning." We have students 
graduating from our high schools who can't read bus schedules and 
we are proposing to fix this by defining literacy as "the 
construction of meaning"? Literacy means that they should be 
able to tell that the bus is coming at 3:00, not that they can 
invent its arrival time. 

Why have we had these tremendous problems trying to develop 
national education standards? I believe it is because of the 
current state of our universities, and of our educational and 
cultural institutions. The academy in general, and the 
humanities in particular, have become highly politicized. Many 
academics no longer see their purpose as pursuing truth through 
objective inquiry, but in achieving political and social 
transformation through whatever means lead to those ends. 

Although I once thought it possible for this tendency to be 
overcome and for sensible standards to be developed, I no longer 
think so--and the history and English/ language arts standards are 
cases in point. 

I know that there are people who think that developing national 
standards will make us more competitive in world economic 
markets. But I believe this is misguided. How, for example, 
would the flawed history and Engl ish/ language arts standards help 
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America's global competitiveness? If anything they will set us 
back. I can't imagine, for example, that many of our competitors 
are advancing history curricula for students that portray their 
country and culture as deeply flawed. 

Where do we go from here? Certainly, Congressman Goodling, 
Congressman Hoekstra and the other co-sponsors of H.R. 1045 arc 
to be commended for their determination to eliminate the National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council (NESIC) and the so- 
called Opportunity to Learn Standards (OTL) . 

Assuming that NESIC will be eliminated, the Subcommittee posed 
the following question as a potential topic for discussion at 
today's hearing: what is needed to support standards-based 
reform in a post-NESIC world? Let me briefly try to answer this. 

In the broadest sense, what is needed is devolution and 
decentralization. The election of November 1994 signaled, in 
large part, a desire to move decision making from the federal to 
the state and local level. States, localities, and schools 
should set their own education standards without interference 
from the federal government. 

We should not have a single set of "national" standards, nor do 
we need any federal body, including the National Education Gcais 
Panel, putting an imprimatur or good housekeeping seal of 
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approval on any set of standards: national, state, or local. 
And we certainly do not need a quasi-official body, funded by 
private foundations (and thus v/ithout any public accountability 
or sunshine provisions) , to develop a "consensus" of subject area 
specialists, who would then put their own "quasi-official" stamp 
of approval on national and state standards. 

We should move from national standards to state standards — from 
systemic reform to marketplace-based ref orr.--f rom a consensus- 
based process to a competitive model. 

Some believe that the states are incapable of developing their 
own standards without federal direction and without considerable 
costs. I don't believe that. This past weekend I reviewed the 
state of Virginia's proposed new education standards. They are 
eminently sensible and academically solid. They are, in my 
opinion, more rigorous and objective than many of the proposed 
national standards that I have seen. 

1 understand that the cost of the Virginia standards project is 
around $250,000. A Governor's commission of volunteers including 
elected officials, lay people, parents, teachers, and scholars 
worked with local school divisions and the state board of 
education. 

In nany areas of American public life the 104th Congress is 
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returning power to the states and localities. The process of 
setting rigorous education standards is another area where 
devolution and decentralization make sense. 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. Mr. Shanker. 

STATEMENT OF MR. AL SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. SllANKER. Mr. Chairman, Members of the committee, thank 
you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

I think it's important that we all recognize that we're not dealing 
\v\h just one other piece of legislation. In my view, the structure 
'vhich is set up by Goals 2000, a structure which needs some com- 
pletion but, nevertheless, it's a structure without which we are not 
gom^ to significantly improve our educational system. 

We have seen all kinds of panaceas offered over the last 10 
years, and there are a lot of them floating around now. Most of 
these panaceas that are proposed here don't exist anywhere else in 
the vvorld, so they may or may not work, but the fact is they are 
?'l sort of rolling the dice to see if something new will work. 

If were prudent business people and, if our business started 
s.idmg, we might take a chance and do something that nobody has 
eve>^ done before, but the chances are we would take a look at suc- 
cessful competitors and see what it is that they are doing that we 
are not doing. 

And v. hat our successful competitors are doing, even though they 
all have different school systems— the Gennan system is different 
from the French systeni, is different from the Japanese system, is 
different from the Australian system— but, nevertheless, they all 
have certain things in common. They either have national or state 
standards. If you don't know where you're going, you're not going 
to get there, and you need a definition of that. 

And they have assessment systems that are linked to those 
standards, so that if you study for tests and you pass the tests, you 
know that you've met these standards. 

They have teacher training programs that are geared to prepar- 
mg teachers to teach to the standards. They have textbooks that 
are geared to those standards. And a missing piece from Goals 
2000, there are consequences for achieving or not achieving the 
standards. 

When I was a teacher and I assigned my youngsters some home- 
work or some project to do, six or seven kids would shout out, does 
it count. And, of course, what they were saying is, if that is going 
to be part of my grade I'm going to do the work, and if it's not part 
of my grade I'm not going to do the work. 

Well, the youngsters in these other countries work hard to 
achieve these standards and to do well on the tesis because they 
know they will not get into any college or university 'n the country 
unless they meet certain standards, or they won't get into technical 
schools unless they meet another set of standards, or they won't get 
into apprenticeship programs and, until these are eventually linked 
to consequences so that parents and teachers and youngsters know 
that working hard is an important thing and at the end of that you 
get rewarded, and if you're lazy and don't work hard you're not 
gomg to get the same rewards and benefits that working hard and 
succeeding does— that is, teaching them that they have individual 
tosponsibility. Our -schools don't do that, so we need this system. 
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Now, we're not going to have this without a Federal role. Some- 
body — look, there's almost nobody in the States who knows what 
a world class standard looks like. If you ask people in most States 
to develop world class standards, they would put a bunch of teach- 
ers together and say, develop world class standards. And they sit 
around and look at what they did last year and say, let's do a little 
better. Let's make it a little harder. Let's put a little more in th^ire. 
And that's viewed world class. 

Very few of these places take a look at what do kids learn in th-i 
fifth grade in Germany. What do they learn in Australia. What do 
they learn in Japan. What do they learn in France. And ify^^JTig- 
sters can do that kind of work in other countries, why can\ .iiey 
do that level of work here? 

Practically nobody asks that. There's almost no literature on it. 
And Pat Forgione was absolutely right, he had the benefit of th^c 
Japanese translation. You need a place that's going to do that. You 
need a place that's going to take examinations, that's going to take 
textbooks, that's going to take standards and curriculum from 
other places, and do a technical sort of assessment and say, what 
this State is going to do, how does that compare with what people 
are doing elsewhere? 

Now, that's'a job that is unlikely to be done State-by-State. "You 
need some group that has the capacity to do it. It's sort of h tech- 
nical research job. It's not ideology. It's not seat-of-the-pants guess- 
work. It's the kind of work that Lynn Cheney started when she waG 
with the National Endowment for the Humanities. She published 
a wonderful little document giving some of the questions on exami- 
nations in other countries, for college-bound students. Wonderful. 
It's just a sampling, and just in humanities, but that needs to be 
done. 

Somebody needs to be able to tell Colorado, or Alabama, or New 
York, here's what your standards, grade-by-grade, look like in o .iu- 
parison to what's done elsewhere, and then you do what you wart 
with it. That's your business in your State or your locality, b\i\ at 
least we are giving you that information. 

Now, what, are the consequences of not doing this? Well, I can 
tell you that right now the work that students do does not depe/.H 
on standards adopted by States or by anybody else. Basically ti e 
work that students do depends on the work that individual teacl;*M* 
in a classroom decides to give the students because there are t'-y 
few mandates. Most of the State standards or State curriculuips 
are guidelines. They are big, fat documents that say, select frc:i 
among these things, so basically you can do what you want. 

When I used to give youngsters work to do, a lot of work — be- 
cause you don't learn how to write well without writing frequently, 
and without having someone look at what you've written, and vith- 
out doing it over again, and doing it constantly, otherwise, you 
never get to a level where you feel comfortable doing it — vvlxen I 
gave that work, the youngsters would say, Mr. Shanker, yoare 
mean. Our other teachers don't give us that much work. My sister 
doesn't get that much work. We're not going to do it, that's just too 
much. And each teacher in the United States is put in the position 
of individually negotiating what the curriculum is going to be with 
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the students. Read a book that came out several years ago, called 
The Shopping Mall High School. 

Now, that's not true in Germany or in France. A teacher can say, 
this is what the youngsters are learning in fourth grade throughout 
the country, and this is what they learned last year, and the year 
before, and at the end of this year you're going to have a test, 
which the State is providing, and Fm not your enemy, Fm not 
mean, Fm here to help you pass that test. It puts you in a relation- 
ship of a coach helping a youngster to reach a standard, rather 
than being the person who wilfully is imposing all sorts of onerous 
chores on the youngsters. 

I think there's something else here. When we shy away from the 
notion of national standards, we're forgetting something. It was a 
Nation At Risk, and still is, and is a Nation competing with other 
countries, and it's also a Nation that's very mobile in terms of its 
population. 

Education consists of building blocks. What you learn in second 
grade needs to have some relationship to the first grade, and the 
third the second. One of the reasons that American students are 
so far behind is that if I, as a seventh grade teacher, have no idea 
of what the first grade teacher did, and what the second grade 
teacher did, and what the third grade teacher did, then in order 
to teach, I have to start reviewing the first six years of work in 
order to make sure that my kids have the background. That review 
takes a tremendous amount of time, and that's why we're so far be- 
hind. 

So, I know that there's great reluctance to talk about national 
standards, but when youngsters move from one school to another, 
from one district to another, from one State to another, there are 
schools where 60 percent of the students will move in any given 
year, and schools with more than that. 

Now, the extent to which you say that the local school ought to 
determine, or the local district, you are creating a discontinuity in 
the education of huge numbers of youngsters. They are just going 
to fall behind. Or the teachers are going to have to stop what they 
are doing with the other youngsters, and review. 

You cannot have a system that has all the mobility as this coun- 
try has, without having some greater uniformity than you have at 
the present time. 

Now, let me just say a final word about the education establish- 
ment. The education establishment doesn't want any standards. 
The education establishment does not want any assessments that 
will show the shortcomings of the system. 

The education establishment fought to put opportunity to learn 
standards in and said that you cannot use any assessment or any 
consequences until every opportunity to learn a thing has been ful- 
filled. That's another way or saying that until every youngster has 
had everything right in his life up to the time of the test, you can't 
give him the test. 

The education establishment didn't press for the goals. Now the 
education estabhshment may be compelled to accept all this, but 
this is not coming from the education establishment. By the way, 
there'^i a lot of looseness in the system. There's a lot of freedom. 
People can do what they want, and we don't know really what's 



happening because there aren't these standards, and there aren't 
assessments that really tell us anything. 

This is going to put a system in place which is going to reveal 
a lot of things about the system If you go out there and talk to 
establishment people, they're going to question if the goals are 
valid for everybody? Isn't each one individual? Shouldn't each 
teacher be able to do his or her own thing? You have creativity at 
the school level. Isn't this going to result in standardization? Et 
cetera, et cetera. You're going to get a million excuses. 

This is not an establishment program. Quite the contraiy. Even 
if you enact this and you get it out there, and have governors push- 
ing for it, and people like Pat Forgione and others, it's going to 
take quite a while before there is any feeling out there that this — 
well, let me put it this way. This essentially deals with raising aca- 
demic standards, and our schools today do not focus on an3d;hing 
that's academic. 

The focus is on social adjustment. The focus is on self-esteem and 
happiness. The focus is on a whole bunch of other things. But there 
is not a focus on learning mathematics, or learning to read well, 
or to write well, or anything like that. 

So, this is an antiestablishment program, and that's ^^hv I'm 
supporting it. And I don't think you've seen the establishment lin- 
ing up out here, demanding that you have standards certified and 
imposed on them. Quite the contrary. 

I very strongly urge that you maintain support for the structure 
of Goals 2000. And if you throw out NESIC, that's all right, but 
there needs to be someplace that looks at these standards, if the 
States want them looked at, and issues a report and says, well, 
here's how they compare with other States, here's how they com- 
pare with what's being done in other countries at those grade lev- 
els, put it out there and accompany that report with all sorts of 
comments from people elsewhere. 

I certainly will want to comment on them. I'm sure that Ms. Che- 
ney will. I'm sure that most of the people here will. Put that pack- 
age together and put it out there, and let the people in the States 
look at that document and give it whatever weight it deserves. 
Then if youVe got something like these national history standards, 
you'll have a package of comments out there which will raise 
enough questions so that nobody will adopt them, if they're in theti 
right mind. But it's a lot better to have that public debate about 
national standards, than to have those same standards creep in the 
school's systems around the country, without anybody knowing 
about them or without anybody debating them. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shanker follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT SHANKER 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Albert Shanker, 
president of the 875,000 members of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), I 
appreciate this invitation to speiik to you about education standards. This issue has 
been a central preoccupation of mine, and I am proud to say that the AFT has been an 
ardent advocate of the movement to establish clear and rigorous academic standards 
for what students should know and be able to do as a result of their education. 1 
believe that standards are the lever for turning around the mediocre performance of 
our education system, both public and private, and that this is a vital national interest. 
So let me be blunt about my views: 

If Congress shoots down a federal role in the effort to establish voluntary 
national and state academic standards that are benchmarked to the most competitive 
in the world, it will destroy the standards movement in all but name only. 

It will not be .m affirmation of our tradition of state responsibility for and - 
local control of education; it will be a rejection of the explicit request lor help on 
siandirds most of our stales Jnd districts have made and a repudiation of the historic 
national interest in education. 

It will not be a vote of confidence thai Amencans' ingenuity will enable us to 
reach the national education goals on our own; it will be tantamount to repealing 
those goals. 
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It will not be a rejection of standardization; it will be a rejection of models of 
excellence. 

It will not save money: it will ensure that this nation is unable to compete in 
the new global economy. 

It will not satisfy the public's interest; in fact, polls over the last few years 
show that the overwhelming majority of Amencans favor national standards in 
education, to the extent even of wanting a national curriculum. 

In shon, if Congress removes the federal panner from the federal/state/local 
pannen,hip that Democrats and Republicans together crafted to reconcile the urgent 
need for education standards with the American tradition of education governance, it 
will not be simply enacting a change; it will be resisting change and legislating 
mediocrity. 

Why We Ne ed Ac ademic Standards 

The subject of what students should know and be able to do is about as basic 
to education policy and practice as one can get. Ever>' one of the adv.mced industrial 
democracies with which we compete has grade-by-grade national or regional 
curriculum frameworks, and in so doing makes clear its expectations for students, 
school staff, textbooks and other iiistructional material, and the professional 
preparation of prospective teachers. We do not. Every one of these nattons also 
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administers student tests that are based on its content standards, that complement 
curriculum and instruction and that students can study for and have strong incentives 
to do so; their class and test performance during their school careers will determine 
whether they go to college and whether they get a good job at good wages. We do 

none of these things. 

If American studems performed at high levels, we would say that our way of 
doing things is right and what the rest of the industrialized democracies do does not 
work. But that is not the case. I won't belabor you with statistics you've heard 
before, so suffice it to say that on ever>' imemational comparison our students are 
outperformed. (The exception to this is reading, where we are about average.) We are 
not doing worse than we did before, at least not by any robust measure. For example, 
performance on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEP), which has 
been admmistercd for 25 years, i: about the same as it was in 1970, with a dip and a 
recover)' between then and now. And African-American and Hispanic student 
achievemem has improved greatly over this period. But doing the same or even better 
by the critenon of 1970 means little because 1970 performance levels were low to 
begin with and the rest of the world has considerably outstripped our students. 

Why is that? One explanation is our high incidence of childhood poverty, 
higher than any in the developed world. This explanation has been borne out by 
research: On our own tests and in imemational comparisons, poverty accounts for a 
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great deal of the variation in scores. However, poverty does not explain why more 
advantaged American students do not, on average, attain high levels of performance - 
and why American students, who on the whole are still more advantaged than 
students in competitor nations, are nonetheless outperformed by students in those 
nations. And poverty does not explain why non-public schools, which select their 
students and have a relatively advantaged student body, have such a low percentage of 
students in the top levels of NAEP, or why, once you control for family background, 
public and non-public school achievement is at about the same mediocre level. 

If you were in a business and not doing well, you'd look at w'hat your 
successful competitoi-s were doing for clues. None of our competitors (with the 
exception of England, which is in worse educational shape than we are in) has a school 
board in every school or other forms of radical decentralization or charter schools or 
private management of its public schools or any of the other untested reforms du jour 
we routinely embrace as panaceas. And none of them uses choice or competition as 
an instrument of school improvement. What ihey all have is clear and rigorous 
academic standards for students - in fact, curriculum frameworks - and education 
systems whose every pan, from governance to funding, textbooks to tests, principals 
to teachers, operates within that academic framework. 

This is plain common sense. No business or organization could successfully 
operate without knowing clearly what its product v supposed to be (or getting 
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conflicting messages about it), what quality standards it must meet and how to 
measure whether or not it is meeting its goals. And yet. up until recently, this is how 
our education system has been asked to operate. It is a wonder we have done as well 
as we have. It is no wonder we have been doing so poorly. 

Where Did the Standards Movement Come From? 

There has lately been an effon to portray the standards movement in general 
and Goals 2000: Educate America Act in particular as creatures of the "education 
establishment" and the Democratic party. This is revisionist history. If you look at A 
Nation at Risk , brought out in 1983 under the Reagan administration, you'll see in u 
an unequivocal call for clear and rigorous academic standards. And if you remember, 
most of the education establishment did not exactly warm to the report. 

Manv things were done in the name of A Nation at Risk , but few of them 
followed up on the report's central message about stan^^ards. It took until 1989, when 
George Bush was President and Bill Clinton the governor of Arkans.is and a leading 
member of the National Governors' Association (NGA), for the standards movement 
to begin. In that year. Bush gathered the nation's governors at an historic Education 
Summit in Charlottesville, Virginia, and united them in an unprecedented agreement 
to establish national education goals. There was also agreement that without a 
national strategy for reaching the goals, we would never achieve them. 
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The six national education goals were formally adopted in January 1990 by the 
NGA and President Bush, who launched an America 2CC0 initiative to encourage 
broad buy-in to the goals. A few months later, the President and governors created 
the National Education Goals Panel (NEGP) to bring funher attention to the gosds 
and to monitor progress toward meeting them. But as NEGP realized, that was easier 
said than done. Goal 3, for example, said: "By the year 2000, American students will 
leave grades 4, 8 and 12 having demonstrated competency over challenging subjea 
matter, including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history and geography, and every school in America 
will ensure that all students leam to use their mmtls well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our modem 
economy." But what were our standards for competency? What did challenging 
subject matter consist of? >X'hat was the relevant content in the vast fields of English, 
math, science. histor\'...? How could wc know whether we were making progress 
toward meeting that goal without addressing these questions? How would students 
and schools know what was expected of them? 

As NEGP observed, "Creatmg a world-class education system means finding 
out what students actually know and can do. But determining this is not so simple. 
The kmd of mformation needed goes beyond traditional methods of testing and 
reportmg. We need to specify our expectations for student performance, making sure 
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that they are high enough to match the highest levels in the world, and we need to 
determine how many students meet these expectations.** NEGP then went on to 
recommend the establishment of such standards, along with a voluntary national 
system of examinations (not a single national test) to tell us whether or not the 
standards are being met." (The National Education Goals Report: Building a Nation 
of Learners, National Education Goals Panel, Washington, D.C., 1991.) 

In J\-.ne 1991, Congress authorized a bipartisan National Council on Education 
Standards and Testing (NCEST, on which I served) to advise the public about whether 
national education standards should and can be established and whether, *'while 
respeaing state and local control of education, an appropriate system of voluntary 
national tests or examinations should and can be established." (P.L. 102-62) (Note: 
Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander went much farther than this by proposing 
federal tests, New American Achievement tests, that would be produced even before 
the issue of national standards had been settled.) 

NCEST*s report was released in Januarv' 1992, and it said yes to the two main 
questions posed by Congress. As co-chairs Governor Carroll Campbell (Republican, 
South Carolina) and Governor Roy Romer (Democrat, Colorado) stated in their 
introduction, '^We believe this report is an important contribution in moving the 
Nation toward the adoption of high national education standards for all students and 
a voluntary, linked system of assessments.... Through its deliberations, the Council 
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found that the absence of explicit national standards keyed to world-class levels of 
performance severely hampers our ability to monitor the Nation's progress toward 
the National Education Goals." 

NCEST funher stipulated that the standards be national and not federal and 
that buy-in ought to be at the discretion of the slates rather than federally mandated; 
that the standards must reflect high expectations and provide focus and direction but 
not become a national curriculum; and that standards must be dynamic rather than 
fixed forever, NCEST further recommended a national system of assessments, 
composed of individual student assessments and large-scale sample assessments, such as 
NAEP. Such a national system, the report said, must consist of multiple methods of 
measuring progress and not a smgle test, and it must be voluntary'. Eventually, 
however, NCEST continued, assessments "could be ustxl for such high-stakes purposes 
as high school graduation, college admission, continuing education, and certification 
for employment" and by states and localities "as the b.isis for system accountability." 

Although NCEST did not want the federal government lo mandate or directly 
develop either standards or assessments, it concluded that some mechanism for 
coordination and quality control was necessary. It therefore recommended that the 
origmal NEGP be reconfigured to be more politically representative and that the new 
NEGP appoint a National Education St.mdards and Assessment Council to cenify 
standards and the assessments based on them as world cLiss. No one dissented from 
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this recommendation about a federal role in certifying standards and the assessments 
based on them as world class (or on any other recommendation), no one including 
member? of the Bush administration - Lynne Cheney, Chester Finn, David Keams 
and Roger Poncr ~ or Senators Jeff Bingaman and Orrin Hatch or Representatives 
William Goodling and Dale Kildee, Yet it is this bipanisan recommendation that is 
now threatening Goals 2000 and the progress of the standards movement. 

Goals 2000: Educate America Act 

Six yean and a lot of hard, bipartisan work by Congress, the business 
community and educators went into Goals 2000, which in the main encourages states 
to develop challenging academic standards for students. Goals 2000 is an invitation, 
not a mand.tte, and 44 states have already accepted that invitation. Moreover, Goals 
2000 was explicitly designed to give maximum flexibility to the states in developing 
their standards and reform plans. And it gives the same flexibility to local districts in 
determming how students will meet standards. In fact. Goals 20C0 is the least 
prescriptive federal education law devised. Recent effons to ponray it as intruding a 
hea\7 federal hand into our tradition of state and local control of education are 
seriously misguided. 
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National Lducation Standards and Improvement Council 

Bvall accounts, the sticking point on GoaIs 200C is the N'iiional Education 
Standards and Improvement Council (NESIC). XESIC is supposed to work together 
with the National Education Goals Panel to establish criteria for cenifymg standards 
as intemaiionally comp<nitive and then review and ceilify standards that are 
\oluntanly submitted I o them. National standards may be voluntarily sub muted by 
professional or other organizations, and states may also voluntarily submit their 
standards for review aiid certification based on international ompansons. 

If NESIC threatens the progress of Goals 20CC and our incipient standards 
movement, then I say let's dispense with NHSIC. Bui Mates and other entiiies have 
asked for and need the opportunity to have the academic standards they develop 
benchmarked to the best in the world, and they should not be expected to do that on 
their own. I vould siy that more strongly: They cannot do that on their own. As 
evidence, i would present the vague and largely non-academic standards many states 
have been producing. As evidence. I would cite the fact that this has happened despite 
du' existence of a few decent state and other si,mdards that states and localities 
beginning their si.indards effort did not consult. And as evidence, I v^ ouKl cite the fact 
that no slate, nt)t c\'en the ones ni osi advancetl on ihe standards effort, has \'0t 
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attempted to look at international sranckrds; in fact, I think the AFT has done more 
work in this area than any state. 

To be sure, some of th-'se sets of state standards have come in for criticism 
from within their respective states, as well as suppon. But both the criticism aiid 
support seem to be no more than matters of opinion or ideology; there are precious 
few people in the nation, let a.lone within a state, that know what world-class 
standards look like and what students are really capable of doing. Until that 
knowledge is widespread, the quality of a state's or any other entity's standards will be 
no more than a matter of opinion. And that's just not good enough. It is essential to 
have some representative, knowledgeable <ind independent body to enable them and 
the public at large to assess objectively the quality and rigor of the standards. This is 
clearly, and urgently, in the national mterest. and when the national interest is at 
issue, a federal role is fit and appropnate. 

There is another, practical reason for reaffirmmg the basic purpose of a 
NESIC, albeit in a different form, and for carr>-ing on the indirect federal role in 
rational standards. As the original, bipartisan National Education Goals Panel and 
the bipanisan National Council on Education Standards and Testing recognized 
shonly after the national education goals were adopted, the national education goals 
are useless if there are no recognized national academic standards that meet 
internationally competitive cntena to enable us to measure progress toward 
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achievement of the goals. Witness^ for example* the cobbled if valiant way the current 
National Education Goals Panel has had to report on our progress toward meeting the 
goals. And without such recognized standards (and a body capable of recognizing 
them as world class), how witt states and other entities know whether their own 
standards are competitive enough to enable theii students to achieve the goals? And 
without such standards, hew will teachers know what is expected of them, students 
know what is required of them .md parents know how to judge their children's 
progress? How will the public ever get a comprehensible picuire of how their tax 
dollars are supposed to be spent and with what educational results? And how will we 
ever have a sane accountability system for students and schools? 

The question, or rather the fear, has been raised that any alternative to XESIC 
that nonetheless develops criteria for world-class standards and issues reviews of 
voluntarily submittet^ standards according to these criteria would bear the taint of a 
''national school board" if it mvolved any federal role, no matter how indirect. 1 
understand the fear but urge that it be met with forceful leadership, judging from the 
public's overu'helming suppon of national standards, to the extent of favoring a 
national curriculum, there is nothing to fear from the public. 

in conclusion, let me <5av ta the strongest possible tei-nis, reaffirm your suppon 
for Goals 2C00, the standards movement and the national education goals. Parents, 
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teachers and the pubUc are strongly behind this movement. Cenainly business is. We 
have been searching long and hard for how the national interest in having students 
reach higher achievement levels can be pursued in a way that is both forward looking 
and respectful of the American tradition in education: local control, state 
responsibility and federal help. Goals 2000 is that vehicle. It is incumbent upon all of 
us to settle quickly any controversy and allow the standards movement to go fonvard. 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. Dr. Ravitch. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DIANE RAVITCH, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Dr. Ravitch. Thank you. I would like to introduce myself. In ad- 
dition to being a Senior Scholar at^New York University, Fm a Sen- 
ior Fellow at Brookings Institution but, more importantly for this 
discussion, I was Assistant Secretary of Education during the last 
two years of the Bush Administration. 

Fm delighted to be here before this committee, and particularly 
to see people on both sides of the aisle, who were extremely helpful 
to me, and Fm much more accustomed to being battered down than 
being welcomed, so it's a delight, indeed, to be here today. 

I also should mention, Mr. Hoekstra— you referred to my book— 
I spent a year after leaving the Bush Administration, writing a 
book about national standards that explained why there was bipar- 
tisan effort to create national standards, what the good reasons 
were for having them and what some of the dangers are, in moving 
in that direction. Fm sorry that I didn't bring a copy of the book, 
but it exists. 

Since so many of those who preceded me have stated some of the 
important reasons for having national standards as well as some 
of the cautions, I want to skip that part of the discussion and say 
that the bottom line is that we have, as Senator Bingaman had 
said, low national standards today, based on dumbed-down text- 
books and, in many cases, mass market tests in which the kids 
learn to be very good guessers, but don't necessarily demonstrate 
that they've learned very much. And our low national standards co- 
exist in a world with rather high international standards, and 
that's why we find ourselves here today, this, after more than a 
decade of trying to figure out what do you do about a nation at 
risk, what do you do when you see one international assessment 
after another coming out, in which American school children are, 
at best, in the middle in math and science, and very often at the 
very bottom. 

When I was in office, we got an international assessment m 
math and science, in which we found that our 13-year-olds and our 
17-year-olds scored at the very bottom in math and in science, com- 
pared to even some countries that we consider to be far below us 
in terms of economic and technological development. 

So, we do have a problem, and this is why, when I was in the 
Bush Administration, the Department of Education made grants to 
groups of scholars and teachera to develop content standards— that 
is, what should children know and be able to do in science, history, 
geography, civics, foreign languages, English, and the arts. We did 
this in collaboration with Dr. Cheney, at the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, also with Dr. Anamelda Ridicci, at the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, and with the National Science 
Foundation as well. 

It was our intention at that time— and Fve had to reconstruct my 
notes— again and again to point out there was never any mtention 
that there would be a Federal agency that would create mandatory 
national standards. 
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This whole development of NESIC and, before that, .NESAC, was 
denounced by Secretary Lamar Alexander at that time. He said, 
when he urged the President to veto what was then called he 
said, S-2 would create a national school board, and I urge you to 
veto it. 

Well, S~2 fortunately died in the Senate, but he never had any 
intention or desire to see a Federal structure created that would 
make these standards mandatory because he knew that as sure as 
night follows day, that the Federal Government would be condi- 
tioning funding on whether everybody was doing exactly what was 
in these standards. 

So, I asked myself, having bee n on the giving end of the money, 
as Dr. Cheney was, if I had to do it over again, what would I do 
differently? Well, one is, in the writing of the contract, I would 
have said to each and every one of these groups, brevity — brevity, 

I've seen the Japanese national standards, and let me tell you, 
the entire Japanese national standard for every subject in the en- 
tire curriculum is shorter than any onr of those documents that 
you have before you. They are shorter th-:,n the math standards, 
and that's for every subject for kindefg W'/^r^ through 12th grade. 
They are shorter than the math stan-lr.Hc, nnd shorter than the 
history standards, and there are very ^-bat even begin to ap- 
proach the idea of brevity. 

Secondly, I would say that there has to he s>me kind of a screen 
as to appropriateness for children. If you ^-oad thos'^ v/orld history 
standards, the thing that will strike you i^, this s^-ouid be jjreat if 
you were a graduate student, but can you iTragir-- a fifth''gr?der 
doing research on the Emperor of the Mine: Dynasty, and compar- 
ing the Emperor of the Ming Dynasty lo the Rmp^roi- Suleiman, 
and then deciding what kind of a leader- pnch of them wa3? Well, 
there's not a teacher in America who could teach that at thp fifth 
grade level, let alone expecting that of a fifth graH*=v So, appro- 
priateness is important. 

Thirdly, I think that before something gets a thumb's up, there 
should be some field testing. I don't think any of these have had 
any field testing and, if they have, then terrific, but it should be 
there. 

Fourthly, I think they should be nonintrusive, nonintru.sive in 
the sense that the focus has to bf; on results — are our kids learning 
as well as they should benchmark to international standards. But, 
again, to refer to the world history standards, these world history 
standards are so totally comparative that it's impossible to say, 
well, we're going to spend a semester studying Japan. We're going 
to spend a semester studying India. You can't do that. They simply 
do not permit it. 

The standards are based on the idea that everything that anyone 
studies about the world has to be comparative. Well, that's what 
those particular people think is the way to teach world history, but 
a lot of people disagree with them, and theyVe created or proposed 
a national standard for world history that many, many people in 
the field simply don't support, and it's very intrusive. 

Fifth, I would say that it would be critical that every one of these 
groups should have the participation of real world people. By that, 
I mean people who are not necessarily scholars or teachers, but 
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who are knowledgeable and thoughtfuL And I would give you the 
contrast of a successful project — and I know that Charles Quigley 
is in the audience, but I don't mention it because he is here — the 
civics standards are, indeed, a successful project. 

The reason they are successful is because Mr. Quigley and his 
group at the Center for Civic Education had the wisdom to bring 
in not only teachers and scholars, but people who work in the civics 
arena, as lawyers, as legislators, as judges, as citizens who are ac- 
tive in different kinds of community organizations, and they had 
sensible people of different parties saying, this makes sense, this 
doesn't make sense, this is worth teaching, this is not worth teach- 
ing. 

I fear that that was one of the things where the history stand- 
ards went seriously off-base. They simply had no idea when they 
released them, that people wouldn't say, aren't these wonderful. 
And a lot of people said they are not wonderful, and they are quite 
astonished because they didn't have that real world input. 

And, lastly, I would say — and this is the hardest of all, but if af- 
fects the history standards the most — you cannot have national 
standards unless everybody involved in the process is willing to 
withhold disputed interpretations and methodologies, and keep it 
for their own classrooms and not try to impose it on other people's 
children. 

And it's hard, but I think you cannot have national standards if 
they are going to become a battleground for people of the left and 
the right. 

I would like to point out that of these projects that were funded, 
rightly or wrongly, all but two of them have been successful. The 
two that have not been successful, you might say, is predictable. 
One, obviously, is history because of the heavy weather that it's 
run into, the heavy criticism. The other is the English standards. 

The English standards had their funding withdrawn by the De- 
partment of Education last year. The Clinton Administration De- 
partment of Education said they are not making progress. Well, the 
truth of the matter is, they couldn't even agree on whether English 
itself should be taught as a language. I mean, we had this problem 
negotiating the contract that took almost until the last day to get 
them to say that under certain circumstances maybe they wouldn't 
focus on English because every other language is as good as Eng- 
lish, and except, and except, and except. 

Well, if you can't even agree that the English standards should 
be about English, you are really in bad shape. Maybe we just won't 
have English standards. 

I do believe we can have history standards. I do believe that yoi^ 
can get historians and teachers and sensible people around a table 
and say, what should American students know about American his- 
tory? 

And you can start of saying, surely they should know v/e had a 
Civil War. Well, you may have different interpretations of why it 
happened, but we should certainly aj?ree that kids should know 
about it and have some discussion c.oout why it happened and 
what the consequences were. And if you start with that point, you 
can get a lot of other things that you would add to that. So, 1 do 
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believe we can have those standards if we can meet those other re- 
quirements that I mentioned. 

Let me give you a reason why I think Republicans should sup- 
port the idea of review by the National Education Goals Panel. The 
National Education Goals Panel, as Senator Bingaman said very 
well this morning, has more governors and State legislators on it 
than an3^hing else. 

More importantly, there's a word he didn't mention — it's biparti- 
san, and that's critical, because I have news for you, there is no 
area in the education world where Republicans ever had their 
views represented. And when Dr. Cheney refers to the education 
establishment, she's referring to a whole galaxy of organizations 
that have many wonderful people in them, but very, very few of 
them are Republicans. In many cases, they are rather shocked to 
discover that people actually register as Republicans. They think 
Republicans are kind of amazing people that you encounter from 
time to time in Washington, but usually in very small numbers, 
until last November. 

But I think that what is critical for the Republican majority to 
recognize is, if the National Education Goals Panel has no review 
function, if no one has a review function, you are leaving all of 
these printed volumes called National Standards to the field, which 
will embrace them. 

As a matter of fact, I recently reviewed the Delaware social stud- 
ies curriculum, which Dr. Forgione has overseen, and it begins with 
material from the national history standards. So, they are already 
permeating State curricula. 

I was recently involved in helping with standards in New York 
City, and the New York City social studies standards take from the 
national history standards. So, even though no one has approved 
them, they haven't had any real national review of any kind, they 
have tremendous outreach. 

Dr. Cheney referred to the national math standards, and said 
she thought they had some real problems in there. Well, guess 
what? They are already in use in more than 40 States. 

So, all somebody has to do is to have a consensus process within 
the profession, put out a booklet and say, these are the national 
standards, and they will indeed be the national standards unless 
somewhere along the line there is an impartial, nonpartisan — at 
least bipartisan, but hopefully nonpartisan — review where you can 
review all of the comments that have come in from the field, com- 
pare these to international standards and say, this isn't good 
enough. Go back and do it again. And give a real thorough critique. 

I would hope that you will revise Goals 2000. I would hope that 
you would drop NESIC. NESIC is, unfortunately, too close to being 
a national school board. Drop the Opportunity To Learn standards, 
that was a political ploy from the beginning. I would urge you to 
drop the State improvement panels — that gets into the area of tell- 
ing States how to write their standards. I think each State should 
be left :o its own devices as to how it wants to write standards. 
And get out of this business that Congress got into heavily last ses- 
sion, of telling States how to go about setting standards and, in ef- 
fect, prohibit them from having tests. 
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There's a lot of language in Goals 2000 that says tests are bad. 
I endorse what Al Shanker was saying, about the importance of 
having both standards and tests, and having tests with con- 
sequences, 

I would also endo'rse Mr, Castle's recommendation regarding the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. I think there are 
many districts thst would like to be able to use the assessments. 

I know in New York City, which has over a million children — 
it's larger than many States in this country — the chancellor would 
like to be able to use NAEP to find out how New York is doing 
compared to other kids in the Nation but, as far as I know, there 

♦ is still a ban on using NAEP below the State level, even though 
this is a district that's larger than most States, 

I would also , urge you to basically remove anything from Goals 
2000 that represents Federal intrusion. Federal sanctions. Federal 

* requirements, Federal mandates, but I would also urge you not to 
abandon the effort to develop voluntary national standards, and I 
would urge you to permit the Groals Panel to have a role in review- 
ing any standards that are proposed as national standards, and to, 
in effect, offer a "Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval." 

You know, when a recipe gets the Seal of Approval, it doesn't 
mean that everybody else nas to baike their cakes that way, it just 
means this is a good cake and, if your cakes fall flat, you might 
want to take a close look at this recipe. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ravitch follows:] 
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T?:ST;MONY OF DIANE RAVITCH, FORMER ASSISTAKT SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, MARCH 22, 1995 

Honorable Me.'ubers of the Committee, I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear today. My name is Diane Ravitch. I am a 
Senior Research Scholar at New York University and a r.on-resident 
Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution. 1 am also the autnor 
of National Standards in American Education: A Citizens' Guide , 
published last month by Brookings. 

I was Assistant Secretary of Education in charge of the office 
oi educational research when Lamar Alexander was Secretary of 
Education. My agency provided the funding for the setting of 
voluntary national education standards in science, history, civics, 
zh& arts, geography, foreign languages, and English, in cooperation 
with other federal agencies such as the Natior.al Endowment for the 
HiLT^nities, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the National 
Science Foundation. 

I would like to explain why we did this. Since the 
p'oblication in 1983 of the landmark report, "A Nation at Risk," it 
had been obvious that most American students dc not expend much 
effort in their studies and that, consequently, they are on the 
whole far behind their counterparts m other nojor nations, 
especially m subjects like mathematics and sciencr. 

To galvanize action, President Bush invited the nation's 
governors to meet with hirr. m a national summit m Charlottesville 
m 1989. The participants at that summit agreed to set national 
education goals. There was a broad agreem.ent that /American 
education needed to focus on measurable results, '^specially cn 
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improving student achievement. Two of the national goals were 
specifically geared to raising student performance. Goal three 
said that by the year 2000, American students would be able to 
demonstrate competency in challenging subject matter; and goal four 
said that by the year 2000, American students would be first m the 
world in mathematics and science. 

President Bush asked Lamar Alexander to come up with a plan tc 
help the nation reach the goals, and Secretary Alexander prepared 
the America 2000 plan. America 2C00 was not a Jedercl prograir;, but 
a crusade tc get every neighborhood and every community and every 
town involved in a voluntary national effort, based on the national 
goalSf to improve schools and communities and the lives of 
children. 

Well, the first thing we discovered when we tried to measure 
progress was that educators did not agree on what Americans 
students were supposed to be learning. Then we discovered that 
educators could not agree on how students should be tested. No one 
seemed to know what "challenging subject matter" was, nor even how 
to test to see whether students could demonstrate competency. 

Shortly after I came to work in the Departirient, the president 
of the National Academy of Sciences approached Secretary Alexander 
and said that the Academy was ready to work with scientists and 
science educators in order to develop stAndards for what American 
students should know and be able to do in the sciences. The 
Secretary thought that made sense. Voluntary national mathematics 
standards had already been created by the nation's math teachers 
and were being used in more than 4 0 ste'ces at that time. 
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We were inipressed by the irrpcrtance of h5vin.g clear and 
:r-€2suraole academic standards for con::ent and perf orrr^nce . A^::er 
ail, if you don't have any bread agreerr.ent on what kids are 
sjjppos<?d to learn, how do you kncv/ what: to test? What do teachers 
learn in their education courses if nc cne agrees what students are 
Supposed to learn? Kow do textbooks get written that cor.tam the 
appropriate ir.aterial if no one agrees what students are supposed t- 
learn? Kow would it be possible to ijnprove achievement unless 
tncre is bread agreement about what children should be laught? 

It IS also iip.portar.t to note, toe, that there are currently 
i:.',ornational standards foi what youngsters should learn in science 
ar.d raathe?:iatics . Our youngsters encounter them whenever we 
T'arcicipate in an international assessment. Usually we find that 
standards in places like Hungary, Japan, Germany, Taiwan and Korea 
ere far higher than ours; those nations expect more and they teach 
nore than we do, net only to the elite, but to almost all students. 

:\fter we ir.ade a grant tc the National Academy of Sciences, 
other acadejTiic disciplines presented proposals tc the Departir.ent 
and, after extensive reviev/, received funding. Those who got the 
roney were supposed tc identify what all Anerican students were 
supposed tc Know and be able to do m their field. No cne was 
asked to write a national curriculum or a textbook; nc one was 
ask€»d to revolutionize their field; the understanding was that they 
would conduct an extensive consensus process, involving scholars, 
teachers, and members of the public, and lay out only what was most 
significant m their field of knowledge. 

:.et m.e make one thing crystal clear: Lamar Alexander ntver 
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proposed to create a federal agency to supervise this process. He 
believed that any national st&ndards would be strictly voluntary 
and that they would rise or fall, win adoption or be rejected, 
based on their track record in improving student achievement. 

As I look back on what happened, I have several observations: 
First, it is irnportarit to recognize that ail but two of these 
standard-setting projects^as proceeded without controversy. The 
proposals for voluntary national standards in civics, geography, 
the arts, foreign languages, and the sciences have oeen 
noncontroversial . iThe science standards ar<? not yet finished, but 
they appear to be on track.) Two projects were not successful. 
Federal funding for English standards was withdrawn by the 
Department of Education last year because of lack of progress, and 
the proposed history standards ran into a firestorm of criticism 
because of what many regarded as an excess of political 
correctness, multiculturalism, and lack of balance. 

Seccnd, we should not be shocked that some of these projects 
did not succeed on their first attempt. I take this not as a sign 
that the idea of voluntary national standards was bad, but that the 
idea wj.ll take time and patience to work out. We must have a means 
cf seeking improvement of those proposals that were not successful. 
If our Founding Fathers had given up after the Articles of 
Confederation failed, we w?uld have become 13 separate nations, 
instead of one nation with one Constitution. It may be that we 
won't have national standards of any Kind ir. a field like English^ 
because there are so many disagreements within that field, even 
disagreements about whether it is right to teach the English 
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language instead of some other language; but I continue to believe 
that historians, teachers, and concerned meifibers of the public can 
reach agreement on tne most important issues, trends, and events 
that American students should know about American history. I 
believe it can work only if chose involved agree net to impose 
their own interpret?t ions and political views cn what all yoimg 
Americans should know about history. This is a tall order, but I 
still believe it is possible. 

Third, I believe that there must be some national organization 
authorized to review proposals for voluntary national standards. 
The review process can be performed only by a body that is strictly 
bipartisan, that is insulatea from partisan politics, and that is 
not an arro cf the federal government or the Department of 
Education. The only agency that meets this description-- in my 
View — is the Weticnal Education Seals Panpl. NF.GP by law is 
bipartisan; its members are publicly accountable; most of its 
membv-jrs are either gcvtrrr.ors or state legislators, who therefore 
have an institutional interest in preventing federal control of 
education. There must be a review process at the national level, 
in order to offer an informed judgment about the proposed 
standards. Otherwise, anyone can put forth a beautifully bound 
volvme called "national standards" and circulate them widely to 
states and communities. It is necessary to have some official body 
With the authority to review and comment on proposals for national 
standards in order to have some minimal protection for the public. 
1 think that the Goals Panel should be able to expr^-ss a view that 
is comparable to a Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval; this seal 
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doesn't mean that everyone has to bake their cake in the same way, 
but that the proposal has been carefully reviewed and is highly 
recommended for its quality, its rigor, and its value in iraproving 
achievement. States and school districts are eager to have such 
standards, to help them in their own efforts to set state and local 
academic standards. 

Fourth, even if we had excellent voluntary national 
standards, we still do not have any test today that will let 
schools and districts know how their students are doing compared to 
these standards. Right new, the best test that we have is NAEP, 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, but Congress 
prohibits schools and districts from using it. : know that many 
people fear that NAEP will somehow be compromised if it is used for 
anything other than a national barometer. I believe these fears 
are groundless. Any number of states, school districts, and 
schools would like to be able to use a test that is comparable to 
NAEP so that they will have a good measure of student performance. 
I can tell you, based on ir.y experience as an advisor to Ramon 
Cortines, the chancellor of the New York City p'jblic schools, that 
he would be pleased to have a NAEP-like test that would give 
parents and teachers a good assessment cf student performance. 
Many states and school districts have expressed interest in using a 
l^AEP-like test. I urge Congress to consider removing the 
prohibitions that now prevent states and school districts from 
using the advanced testing methods perfected by WAEP with federal 
dollars . 

Last, 1 would like to urge this Committee and the Congress 
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not to abandon the effort to establish national education 
standards. There have been mistakes and wrong turns; there may be 
some more. But we as a nation should continue to setk tc identify 
what cur youngsters need to know and be able to do in order to be 
well qualified for higher education and for a high-perf o.ir^nce 
workplace. We should continue to demand schools chat ha /e high 
acadeiaic standards and high levels of effort from studerts. It 
will not be satisfactory tc wipe the slate cle«n and try to restore 
the status quo of five years ago. The r.itv.a'-ion then weas not 
satisfactory; our students were pertcim'-ng far below their capacity 
and they still ere. American students need to be challenged, as do 
American educators. We must recognize that the rest of the world 
Is working hard to overcome our lead m every field of knowledge. 
Our leading economists have told us that the most important 
resource of the twenty-first century will be brainpower. Improving 
the quality and rigor of education is critical to our future, and 
we must not shrink from the challenge. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear today. 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Burge. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES BURGE, CORPORATE VICE PRESI- 
DENT FOR GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, MOTOROLA, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. BuRGE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Jim Burge, Cor- 
porate Vice President with Motorola, and I'm also on the National 
Alliance of Business Council on Workforce Excellence. My com- 
ments are on behalf of NAB and Motorola. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman and Members of this committee, I am 
shocked by the testimony that weVe heard in this last hour and a 
half. Fm shocked not because of what has been said, but because 
of what hasn't been said. 

I think we all want our youth to be prepared to be socially re- 
sponsible. I think we want our youth to be prepared to be good citi- 
zens. We also want our youth to be prepared for economic inde- 
pendence, and that, gentlemen on the committee, means ability to 
get a job. 

I think there's a disconnect between the world of work and the 
world of education that v;e haven't talked about. In order to set the 
scene, Fd like to sha^re with you one company's view of the chang- 
ing world of work and the skills and the kinds of competencies that 
we need in today's workplace. 

Motorola is a leading provider of wireless communications, semi- 
conductors, advanced electronic systems. We have, over the last 
five years, increased our revenues by 131 percent. We now have 
sales of $22 billion per year. We have 132,000 associates around 
the world and, over the last five years, we've created 28,000 new 
high-skill, high-pay jobs. 

Our fundamental objective is that of total customer satisfaction, 
delivering to our customers the best product and services in the 
world. And a constant that has been with us from the beginning 
is uncompromising integrity and respect for our people. 

WeVe concluded that our competition can make the same kind 
of capital investments that we make. We've concluded that tech- 
nology only gives us a momentary advantage in the marketplace. 
But the real, long-term, sustainable, competitive advantage in a 
global marketplace is our ability to invest in and effectively involv- 
ing our associates at all levels in the corporation. 

Last year, we spent over $135 million in the training and edu- 
cation of our workforce. We require that each one of our associates 
have at least 40 hours of training, and many of our businesses are 
investing twice that amount. 

We've delegated decisionmaking to educated and empowered 
problem-solving teams. They schedule work. They track inventory. 
They deal with vendors. They help us make equipment purchases. 
They meet with customers. They manage our quality and produc- 
tivity. And they have assumed some bit of ownership for the suc- 
cess of our business. 

Now, think about the skills that are needed to perform these 
entry level tasks. At Motorola, we share information with everyone, 
and we allow our associates to make mistakes. We believe that to 
take no risk is the greatest risk of all. 
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Our associates at Motorola are building a culture, they are en- 
hancing their own future job security, and they are helping Motor- 
ola compete in the global marketplace. 

We believe that empowered associates can routinely accomplish 
the unexpected, when given the education and the authority to do 
so. 

We have documented savings since 1987, of reduced manufactur- 
ing costs to the tune of $6.6 billion— that's a *1d"— billion. At the 
same time, our sales per associate has increased by 169 percent — 
that's a productivity improvement of 13 percent a year. 

Now, this level of performance illustrates the world of work and 
the challenge faced by students coming out of American schools. 
Knowledge and skills are the prime determinants of their future 
economic success. 

Now, the Federal role must change. We can't mandate services 
locally, that should be left to the State and local experts. So, what 
is the appropriate Federal role? Some have suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government get out of this role completely. 

I think there's a middle role that we should consider. There 
should be a role of leadership. There should be a catalyst to estab- 
lish some national skill goals. A catalyst for partnerships between 
business and the education community. 

The Federal Government can play a role in spotlighting best 
practices. It can disseminate labor market information, and it can 
provide technical assistance. 

Education quality continues to be a national concern. And the 
business community continues to have concerns about the quality 
of the new entrants to the workforce. The standards for future suc- 
cess in today's jobs already exist. They don't have to be invented. 
They exist in the workplace. They are the basis for hiring, for eval- 
uation, and the promotion of our workforce. And those standards 
today are different than they were a few years ago, and they are 
still changing rapidly, as we adjust to compete in a global economy. 

The most urgent issue that we shoula focus on is '^t these 
skills needed in the workplace are not visible in the schov^^' ystems, 
students are unaware of them, the parents are unaware of them. 
And the tragedy is that it is the youth who will suffer. 

The stark reality is that youth who cannot perform against basic 
workplace standards are not going to be employed in the high per- 
formance workplace. 

Job applicants coming to Motorola must have good skills in 
math. They must have good skills in rending. They must have oral 
and written communications skills. They must understand prob- 
lem-solving and teaming. And I regret to tell you that less than 10 
percent of the applicants applying today meet these standards. 

From the business perspective, there is a need for standards. It's 
a visible means, a tool for communicating information about what 
skills are needed in the private sector. 

We don't need federally mandated standards. States and local- 
ities can set their own, based upon information that they get from 
business, from higher education, and from international sources. 

They should be articulated in a useful way that can be used by 
educators, by students, by parents, and by applicants. And I would 
argue that standards for knowledge and skills should be inte- 
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grated, one set of standards. They should reflect the real world of 
work, integrated into academic excellence. 

This is an important issue for business, for the student, for pai'- 
ents, for educators, for without information about standards used 
in society and the workplace, youth are not going to be employable 
in the future. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Burge follc^ws:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
JAMES D. BURGE, MOTOROLA, INC. 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON "A BUSINESS PERSPECTIVE ON EDUCATION STANDARDS" 

MARCH 22, 1995 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opponunity to testify before the Subcommittee on standards for 
education and their relevance to our future economic competiti\eiiess 



I am James D Burj;e. C orporate \'ice Piesident and Director of Governmeni AlVairs for 
Motorola. Inc. I have public policy responsibility for a wide range of human resource issues 
Motorola is a member of the National AlIiarKC of Business which has held a longstanding interest 
in the issues of benchmarking educational competencies to world class levels 1 am also on the 
Council on Workforce Excellence of the Alliance Mv comments are on behalf of and 
MoiOR>la 



Motorola ,s one ofthe world's leading providers oCw.relcss com,m,nica„o„s and deccnc 
equipment, systems, components and services for worldwide markets 



With annual sales of $22 billion. Motorola employs 132.000 associates ,n facil.t.es around the 
world Motorola's fundamental objective (everj'one's overridm.^ responsibility) is fO I .M^ 
CUSTOMHR .SATl.Sl ACTION We strive to provide our a,stc,n,e,s w„h the bes, products and 
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scr^'icc in the worltl 

The constant that has been with us from Motorola's beginnint; is the belief in uncompromising 
integrity and constant respect for people We believe that our people are the competitive 
advantage Wc invested over S 1 35 million in 1 W to train and educate our associates vvoi Idvsidc 
F'veiy associate has a minimum of 40 hours of training per year -- many of our businesses invest 
twice that amount The return on that investment continues to ensure the best deployment and 
utilization of our human resources tn achieve superior service for our customers 

Oui nKiiMgemcnt structure and pa\-for-perforniancc systems nou reflect this pioccss of 
ov\ nership of the business by all Associates at all levels manage the business Management 
prcwideb the total work cnviromnent and leadership to make the strategy vvork Some significant 
changes include 

• We have delegated decision-making authority to empowered problem solving teams and 
turned ni.inagers into leaders and coaches and our associates into business managers 

• Pav systems that reward petformancL have replaced the old time-in-grade systems Base 
pav is measured bv demonstrated skill and flexibilitv through periodic jcUi ceilificaiion 

W e nnist ^harc infomiation vsitli evervone 
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We allow people to take risks and make mistakes To take no risk is the greatest risk of 
all. 

Credible, timely, and actionable information allows our associates to attack problems and improve 
performance. We hold briefmg meetings regularly in which the successes, competitive position, 
customer concerns, challenges, and goals of our businesses are shared 

Meetings arc held by factory production operators on the manufacturing floor to review orders, 
identify daily and weekly accomplishments, and check the pulse of the customer Manufacturing 
Coaches (formerly supervisors) make themselves available across shifts to ensure that accurate, 
timely information is shared with all team members 

Our associates are taking the opportunity to build a culture as they build a business Empowered 
associates can accomplish th« unexpected if given the education, then the authority to do so 

We hii\c succeeded, because our commitment to quality, cost, and serv ice to the custom-.-rs 
through an educated and empowered workforce has saved us more than $6 6 billion m 
manufacturmg costs since 1987 At the same time, our sales per associate have increased 16^ 
percent That is an increase of productivity or more than 13 percent per year 

We have committed to a process of contmuous improvement that includes measures such as 10\ 
•Jcfeci redntli<iii ever\- twti years, customer satisfaction indices (defined by the custcMiier) ui each 
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business, and I OX cycle time reduction in five years 

This level of performance in a world-class competitive company illustrates the world of svork our 
students will face coming out of America's schools. 

Business has been interested in the idea of benchmarking educational achievement in this countn- 
to world-class levels for over a decade The concern of employers, brge and small, about the 
declining levels of education competencies and technological skills continues to come from 
experience with entrv'-level employees. Schools are simply not producing enough young people 
who will be able to compete successfully for the jobs of the future 

Companies, large and small, arc facing the reality of a new v.orld economy in which change is 
constant and accelerating, reaching ever>' sector of our economy To gain a competitive 
advamaue in this turbulem environmem. firms of all sizes are streamlining their businesses and 
becoming more eflkiem. more customer-oriented, and more innovative in their production and 
business methods 

For workers in this emerging An^encan economy, knowledge and skills are potem determinants of 
their economic success Increasingly, jobs wiih a future and suitable pay require education and 
training that many current workers, employed and unemployed, do not have l-mployer:» want 
finployees who are technologically capable and can show competence in problem soKing, team 
work, initiative, and communications skills CMearty an cmpKncc's future economic security and 
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wage gains will relate directly to the knowledge and skills possessed by the individual 



The federal role in education and training must change With today's rapidly changing labor 
markets, the federal government cannot effectively mandate services locally The government 
must forgo direct management or regulation of programs, and leave decisions about how cenain 
ser\'ices are to be provided, and to whom, in the hands of state and local expt^rts The federal role 
of the future should be one of leadership, providing incentives and some financial suppon for state 
and local solutions It should establish basic goals and be the catalyst for partnerships among the 
Key players It should provide accurate and timely labor market mformation and best practices 
from around the countr>', and technical assistance. 

The Congress has debated the idea of consolidating categorical program funds into smgle "block" 
grantj* to states, and, in the case of education improvement, the debate has gone as tat as 
suggesting that the federal government get out of education altogether and turn ever>- decision 
over to the states I would suggest that there is an imponant middle ground that allows for an 
appropriate role for federal leadership and assistance 1 he states and locahties ha\e always had 
authority over education, and there is still something vc^^' wrong with the qualitv of our scIuhOs 

I would agree that the federal government should stay away from notions about dictating or 
contiolling education decisions that are appropriately state and local concerns Howe^ cr. 1 would 
argue that education quality contmucs to be a national issue, a national problem, with serious 
potential consecjaences for our economic future and social stiem-th 
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Page 6 

The business community has been supportive of bipanisan legislation to encourage education 
reform in the states beginning with President Bush's America 2000 proposal through President 
Clinton's Goals 2000 proposal Our interest focused on two national goals First, providing 
information to the states and local districts that they could use as benchmarks for what young 
people need to know for economic success and good citizenship when they leave school, and 
second, providing states with financial assistance to accelerate the education refonn they already 
have underway or to help gel serious education improx emcms started 

Now . two i)r iliree years after specific legislation ha.s been proposed for how to achieve the 
national goals. I \sould argue the case difTcrently than I have heard so far 

Standards or benchmarks for knox^ ledge and skills already exist They exist in the workplace and 
lie the basis foi deci'^ions about liirnig, e\;iluating performance, and promoting These standards 
;iie \erv ililVeicnt than thev use to be just a few \ears ago These benckmarks <'rc changmg 
rapiJIy, all the lime, inroughout the compel itive global economy They arc changing in the level 
and bieadth c^f competencies required for high skilled, high paying jobs 

The mn.Nl urgent issue is that these bcnchinaiks arc not visible to school systems, to parents, or to 
siudenis I he competencies arc noi an.ou' ited systematically, updated, or made widelv acce>sible 
In those v.hn Picd theni Hven existing standards in higher education are not widely uiuierstood 
HI acce^Mhle. but thev c\ist 
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The real tragedy is ihai our youih are ihe ones who suffer and will continue to pay the price for 
our failing to articulate standards of knowledge and competencies The young person, who gets a 
high school diploma, thinking with some pride perhaps that it represents a passport to the future, 
is finding that he or she is not qualified or eligible for employment against the standards used in 
the modern workplace The stark reality Is that youth who cannot perform against basic 
workplace standards are not going to be employed 

The job applicants coming to Motoroli?. must be adults who have learned to learn They must 
have good skills in math, reading, written and oral communication, problem solving, and teaming 
At Motorola, we regret that less than 10 percent of today's applicants meet our skill and education 



Therefore, from the business perspective there is a need for standards or some means to develop 
mformation such as international benckmarks used by other industrialized countries Such 
benchmarks or stanoiirds are simply a visible means, a tool, for communicating information about 
what skills are needed in the private sector Information should be gathered from higher 
education, from business, and other places where they exist to help stales m their work to irnprn\e 
education 

We don't need federally mandated standards States can set their own standards based on 
mformation about what is a world-class level of competence and performance 
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Page 8 

I would summarize the issue this way 

We need to have standards We need the information from business, higher education, 
and international sources They need to be articulated in a way that is useful to educators, 
parents, students, and applicants Standards are simply communication tools that 
articulate essential skills for success in society and the world economy 

The standards must be formed by the experience of business They must be formed by 
workplace demands 

Benchmarks for knowledge and skills should be integrated, so that one set of standards 
can be used for educational achievement and the future workplace I do not see separate 
standards for education competencies and separate standards for work Standards should 
reflect the real world of the workplace integrated into academic excellence 

This issue is important to husiness, students, parents, and educators because without 
Information about standards used in society and the workplace, voiith arc not going to be 
employed, or employable, in the future 

Nlr Chairman, I would be happy to answer any questions you inay have 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Td like to thank the panel for all of their 
testimony. The great thing of it is, youVe all provided us with testi- 
mony, you all agree, and we now have the answer, and we can 
move forward and pass legislation by the end of the year, we'll be 
all set, and m the next three to five years we'll have some of the 
best schools in the world. 

The very,^ very complicated issue that youVe laid out in front of 
us— and we're dealing with perhaps— not perhaps— the most impor- 
tant resource that we have in this country today, which, as you 
talked about in your initial testimony, is our children, and prepar- 
ing our children to work effectively in corporations like Motorola, 
so that they can have world class jobs and get world class com- 
pensation, and it is an extremely difficult process. 

Just a couple of comments or questions that I would have. You 
all have alluded to the situation that over the last number of years 
we have dumbed-down in this country. We have dumbed-down the 
education process, whether it's through textbooks and these types 
of things. 

The industry that I came from, we worked on standards, and Fd 
like your reaction to two comments. Number one, what drove us ac- 
tually to the dumbing down? As we're getting into more of an inter- 
national marketplace, where we recognize that standards around 
the world are going up and, at the same time, what forces here in 
the country were driving us to dumb-down standards? At the same 
tiine, why wasn't there a coalition of people pushing standards up 
and pushing us up to compete on an international basis, to be more 
effective, and if those forces weren't around over the last 10 or 15 
years what confidence do I have, or would this panel have, that 
the standards that we develop— because, typically, I find standards 
to be mimmums. Standards just drive you to a certain threshold, 
they don t get you to a point where you're competing on an inter- 
national basis. 

I mean, we need to be striving for excellence and high objectives, 
and my expenence has been that, typically, standards are just kind 
ot a threshold They maybe get you into the game, but they don't 
drive you to being number one. I mean, where did we lose this 
drive for excellence, and actually go in the reverse way, and who 
actually, m the coming years, is going to be this force driving this 
excellence? Any comments? 

Dr. Ravitch I'm sure that every member of the panel has a com- 
ment on this. I think the driving force for excellence and for high 
standards has been a combination of the business community and 
elected otiicials because especially the governors recognize that in 
order to attract high-tech growth industries into their StatP' they 

A J ^ prepared and well educated workforce. 

And you can look back, and there are books written about why 
standards have been driven down, but I think a pari: of it has been 
that there has been, within the education profession, a strong feel- 
ing that what matters most is the kids have to have self-esteem, 
and that if you grade them or judge them harshly or tell them that 
their work isn t good enough, or say the fact that you didn't show 
up halt the year is no reason to flunk you, you're going to be pro- 
moted, so we Ret into this practice of social promotion, giving out 
good stars and enthusiastic comments on very poor work, and not 
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giving kids the feedback that hard work is important and that you 
will not get good feedback unless you do hard work. 

We have really deemphasized the import^ance of effort and edu- 
cation. There's just a ton of research that shows that to be true. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. How do we actually get at that problem 
with standards, or don't we? 

Dr. Ravitch. Well, I think that Al Shanker described it well, and 
that is, with standards, you say this is what you need to succeed, 
and then you have to have an assessment system that says are you 
meeting that standard, and then there have to be some con- 
sequences so that students understand if you are not meeting the 
standard, it's going to prevent you from getting into college, and it's 
also going to prevent you from — if employers say I want to see your 
transcript and see how you did on the test, then kids get the feed- 
back it counts. 

The problem we have right now is, students in this country can 
leave high school and get into college without a high school di- 
ploma. About a third of all postsecondary institutions accept college 
students who have not graduated high school. And a student can 
get a Federal student loan without having either a high school di- 
ploma or a GED. Now, what message does that send to young peo- 
ple? 

And at the time that this Congress, or another Congress, was de- 
bating the 1991 Civil Rights Act, the Department of Education 
warned, if you pass the Act the way it's written, an. employer will 
not be able to ask an applicant for a job whether they graduated 
high school. That will be a violation of the applicant's civil rights, 
and that argument was simply turned aside. 

So, now you have actually written into Federal law that employ- 
ers cannot say did you graduate high school. So, we have created 
a system that goes beyond the educational system to say that 
standards don't matter, that effort doesn't matter, that working 
hard in school is for chumps. 
Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Shanker? 

Mr. Shanker. Yes. Well, I strongly agree with that statement. ( 
just want to say that we went wrong after— before World War II, 
all industrial countries only graduated a small percentage of their 
youngsters from high school. We had a different world. A lot of kids 
went to work in factories, and there were plenty of jobs for them. 

At the end of the war, every industrial country decided that it 
wanted all of its youngsters at least to graduate high school and 
a large percentage of them to go to college. 

Most countries sort of sent out the word saying, do a better job 
educating more students to the standards that we have. Tn the 
United States, we had a different message. I started teaching in 
the early 1950s, and the message I got was, we don't want kifis to 
drop out. They used to drop out. Therefore, lower the standards 
and give them passing marks in order to encourage them to stpy 
in. And the kids in other countries met the standards that \v<^rr 
there for them, and our kids moved downward. 

Now, the other thing was that, basically, youngsters learn only 
by working hard. They ve got to listen in class. They've got to do 
homework. They've got to seek out answers to things Ihcy don't un- 
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derstand, if they didn't get it the first time. They've got to work at 
it. And it's hard work. 

Why do they do it? Well, they do it for the same reason that most 
adults work. Most adults work because they want things. And 
youngsters basically want two things: They either want to go to 
work right after school, o* they want to get into college. And 95 
percent of our colleges and universities accept all students, literate 
or illiterate, whether they've graduated high school or haven't grad- 
uated high school. 

When I was a youngster, my parents constantly told me, unless 
you work harder and do better, you won't go to college, and they 
were telling me the truth. I worked very hard. Well, I turned i 
around and said the same thing to my youngsters in the 1970s, 
they laughed and laughed and said, dad, no one works, and every- 
one is going to college. Of course, if you want to go to Harvard, you 
have to work, but I don't want to go to Harvard. > 

So, the kids know. They know that employers don't ask for 
grades. Employers don't ask for transcripts. Standards are impor- 
tant. Assessments are important. But unless we do something with 
those standards and assessments, then they won't count. 

Essentially, colleges and universities. Federal loans and grants, 
we have power there. They say, look, you have a right to a college 
education. We'll help you pay for it, if you're capable of getting a 
college education, but If you're illiterate you don't go to college. We 
may pay for you to go into a literacy program, but you're not going 
to go into a university if you can't get such an education. 

Think what would happen if McDonald's and Pizza Hut, and 
these other outfits that hire a lot of high school kids after school, 
if they said, we're only going to employ those kids who are doing 
well in school. Bring a note from your teacher. Bring your report 
card. 

Think of how hard lots of kids — they would see that there's a re- 
lationship between what an employer wants and the work that 
they do in school, whereas now tney get the opposite picture. They 
are never asked, what are your grades? They are never asked, is 
it okay for you to work this number of hours? 

It's standards, but they've got to be connected to consequences. 

Chairman Hoekstra. I'd just like to yield to my colleague from 
California. 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I've got to go to a 
national security hearing, but I want to tell the panel, I've been 
here for four years, and this is one of the best panels that I have ^ 
ever sat through. And, Mr. Burge, what you are talking about, I 
think the other members are saying the same thing vou are, they 
just may not have said it, but I want you to know that — and I've 
talked to some of the other Members too, and they feel the same 
•way — I personally want to thank you very, very much for helping 
us in this process. 

Chairman Hokkstra. Dr. Forgione. 

Dr. I'^'ORGIONE. If I could comment, I'd like to ask us to take a 
different perspective on standards. I agree with everything that 
we've been saying, but standards are more than a document. You 
can buy documents. But America can't buy this reform. You've got 
to build it classroom-by-classroom. 
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To have a standard means Tve got a teacher who can teach to 
that level, and have a student produce the work th-^.t matches the 
quality product, and that's what we haven't haU. It's not just 
dumbed-down textbooks, it's also low expectations. 

We have to build into our standards examples. In Delaware, we 
built something called "building a backpack." Every kid wears a 
backpack to school. We gave him a little piece of material and said, 
how would you know — fourth graders — if this material could make 
a backpack? 

It means you've got to design and experiment and control for one 
variable. I didn't learn that in high school, but kids can do it. As 
I Diane said, we Ve proved special education children could do it. 

They needed more time, but they could organize their data. They 
could profile it. They could run the experiment. 

We haven't had the good exemplars to show teachers what good 
teaching looks like, and what the products look like. So, I want you 
to think differently about standards bemg a document. It's only 
there if we have the work and the teachers to deliver it. 

That's why it's so expensive. And that's why, as Lynn said, 
you've got to do it in public. You've got to bring teachers with you 
because, if they're not with you, they won't be able to do it. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Ms. Cheney, I know you want to respond 
to this. 

Ms. Chemey. I think — you know, you could argue many analyses, 
set them against each other for what's happened, but I think that 
the self-esteem movement, the idea that kids ought to feel good, hit 
us at an incredibly vulnerable time when we didn't have standards 
in place. 

And so more and more there was this emphasis on kids ought to 
feel good. There was no backstop there. Parents and policymakers 
and teachers had nothing to turn to to say, well, yeah, they are 
feeling good but, look, they've dropped down and down and down. 
So, that's the relationship. 

The standards are sort of the backstop so that when things like 
the self-esteem movement come along, you aren't vulnerable in this 
way. 

Let me recommend a book to the committee, by Harold Steven- 
son at the University of Michigan, called Learning Gap. And what 
he does is compare schools in Japan, China, and the United States. 
He goes to a little town in Minnesota, a little town in Japan, and 
a little town in China. And he does this at exactly the perfect age: 
I First through fifth grade. 



Now, after you get through fifth grade, then the Japanese and 
the Chinese start tracking their students in a way that we don't, 
so it's very hard to make cross-cultural assessments. But up to fifth 
grade, you can pretty much do it, and that's exactly when Harold 
Stevenson does it. 

What he discovered— and I haven't read the book for a lonf, time, 
so if I get it a little bit wrong I hope you'll forgive me — is that the 
students pretty much started out tne same when they were in kin- 
dergarten and first grade. I think the Chinese kids were actually 
a little bit ahead, but pretty much the same. 

But by the time he got to fifth grade, there were these incredible 
differences. The Chinese kids and the Japanese kidb were miles 
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ahead of the American kids, though they had all pretty much start- 
ed out the same. 

And what Stevenson did was try to figure out why this hap- 
pened. And Tm not sure why he just looked at mothers instead of 
mothers and fathers, but he looked at mothers, and what he discov- 
ered is that mothers in the United States were much more easily 
satisfied with what their kids were doing, than Chinese and Japa- 
nese mothers were. They had lower expectations, or maybs no ex- 
pectations. They were just very easily satisfied. 

He told a story about a Chinese mother, whose little girl went 
off to school, and she came back with a 97 on an exam. And the 
Chinese mother said, is that the best you can do? So the little girl 
went back and she worked harder, and she came home with a 99. 
And the mother said, that's the best you can do? So she went back 
lo school and she worked harder than she had ever wurked in her 
whole life, and she brought a 100 home. And the Chinese mother 
said, yes, but how long can you keep it up? 

You know, these mothers had very high expectation, and that's 
what standards help us to have. They help us to know when our 
expectations are realistic, or when they are falling, or when they 
are slipping. But none of this — putting standards in place so that 
parents and policymakers and teachers and students know what to 
expect — none of this requires a governmental certifying body for 
standards. 

And 1 just would point out to you the fine work the States are 
doing. I criticized the math standards for not having long division 
or for saying that long division was going to get decreased atten- 
tion. Not so in the standards the State of Virginia has developed. 
Kot so in the standards the State of Delaware has developed. They 
are doing a very find job down here at the State level. 

Just one last thing. I don't have the piece of paper for the math 
standards, so I'm probably going to tell you this a little bit wrong 
too, and I'm sure I'll hear about it. But in the math standards, 
tliere's this one package that says something to the effect of, well, 
if the kid has tried to learn how to add and subtract and he is not 
succej?ful, don't keep pushing on him. Don't keep trying to force 
him u> learn to do these things that, you know, he's just probably 
not t^oing to get. 

Tve got to tell you, in Japan and in China, that would not be the 
mindset. We would have higher expectations. We would have the 
kind of expectations the State of Virginia and the State of Dela- 
ware are going to have. 

Chpirman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. Mr. Sawyer. 

rir. Sa\v\'FR. Mr, Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Roemer, has a 
mco.ing to attend, and so I would yield to him at this time. 

Mr. RoKMER. I would thank the Ranking Member, Mr. Sawyer, 
fnr hi'ing so gracious. And I, too, would like to join in compliment- 
in^ the panel. Oftentimes, I think people are tempted to come up 
here and be infiammatory and try to get a sound b>^e for the 
evening news, and I think all five of you have come up here with 
von' good, helpful, informed suggestions as to what kinds of steps 
we can take to tiy to improve tlie process and work out the prob- 
lems that are existing in this process. 
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I wanted to come back, Dr. Cheney, to something that you men- 
tioned, and then you alluded to in your answer, dealing with Dr. 
Forgione^s comments. You mentioned a State which was con- 
templating in-and-out types of problem-solving in math, that long 
division was out, that pencil computation was cut. What State was 

that? , X J 

Ms. Cheney. It's not a State, these are the national math stand- 
ards These are what I've been calling the French model, the Japa- 
nese model, the models developed— this is trickle-down reform, if 
you will. This is reform from on high. These are the national math 
standards, which Fm not— you know, Fve got a Ph.D. in literature, 
so Fm just kind of looking at these from a common sense point of 
viev/ but when I look at these from a common sense point of view, 
and I look at what the State of Virginia is doing from a common 
sense point of view, it looks to me like the State of Virginia has 
got its act more together than the national math standards do. 

And let me tell you, I'm so brave to be telling you this because 
the national math standards have been widely praised. 

Mr ROEMKR. Who put the national math standards together? 

Ms. Cheney. Oh, AI, help me— the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 

Mr. Shanker. At the local level. 

Dr. Ravitch. Math teachers. 

Mr. ROEMER. Local people put them together at the national 
level. 

Dr. Ravitch. This was not something with any Federal funding, 
this was the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Its 
thousands of math teachers and math professors v;ho, over a period 
of about eight or 10 years, developed these and promulgated them 
and said, these are what we consider to the best national math 
standards. , i x 

Mr. ROEMER. Thank you. Dr. Cheney, let me come back to you 
for a second, and then go to some other people on the panel as well, 

What you've stated— I tend to agree with many of the things that 
youVe stated, that we may have a problem with what some of 
these national standards say and how they've been promulgated, 
yet it doesn'^ seem like Virginia or Delaware are making some of 
the mistakes that the national board has issued. So, that doesnt 
seen to be as big a problem as it might be. 

Dr. Forgione also stated that when he was able to give input on 
liquid science, they listened to him. It seems like we have some 
anecdotes where there have been some problems, but you seem to 
agree that the process of trying to establish through some give-and- 
take of some set areas such as math and science might be a good 
idea, isn't that correct? 

Ms. Cheney. Well, I'm really arguing that you dont want top- 
down reform. You don't want the National Education Goals Panel 
or NESIC or the Congress or the President or the Department of 
Education promulgating standards in any way. States are doing a 
fine job on their own. . 

And what the National Education Goals Panel might do is pro- 
vide a coordinating something. 
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Mr. ROEMER. So youYe saying that the Goals Panel would coordi- 
nate and give mutual advice, but not mandates, and that they 
would serve and give advice at the national level so as to rec- 
ommend to Delaware or Virginia, you may not want to go with 
these types of standards, but Colorado or Indiana is doing some- 
thing particularly innovative, and you might want to look at those 
types of ideas in math or science. 

Ms. Cheney. No, that even sounds heavy-handed to me. What I 
would prefer to do is bring together people 

Mr. ROEMER. How do you give advice? That seems like that's ad- 
vice to me. 

Ms. CllENEY. What I'm thinking of as advice is, okay, we know- 
that there have been standards developed in Virginia, and we know 
that there have been standards developed in Delaware, and you 
might take a look at those. ^ 

One thing maybe that would be useful to have the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel do, as we move toward assessment, is come up 
with a form for the assessment, you know, that the students will 
take a one-hour test in history, and they might cover these areas. 
They will take a one-hour test in math— that's what happens in 
Germany. 'The exams in the various States have a common form, 
but what goes into that form, the contents that goes in, is solely 
the province of the State. 

Mr. ROEMER. Finally, Dr. Shanker, let me ask you a question. 
You articulated many of the problems we have out there, the work 
ethic of children coming into school, the parental involvement, get- 
ting children to try harder in school. Where does this fall as a pri- 
ority? You articulated some big problems that we have in bcnools. 
Is this going to be a panacea? I don't think so. Where does this fall 
in terms of trying to correct some of these big problems we face? 

Mr. Shanker. If you connect this to outcomes, it will come pretty 
close to being a panacea. It doesn't count. That's why the kids 
aren't working. But if every youngster and parent and teacher 
knew that whether or not you're going to get into a college or uni- 
versity is going to depend on being able to take an exam like one 
of these and pass it— or not one of them, but actually in four or 
five different subjects — I mean, take a look at what's done in every 
other industrial country in the world, for college admissions. If we 
were to do it tomorrow, we'd close up most of our colleges. You'd 
have to have some lead time on this thing. But you would once 
again arm parents. 

I mean, right now, parents tell their youngsters to work hard, 
and the youngsters say, I don't have to, I'm passing, I'm getting 
good marks, I'm going to be able to get into college anyway. I 
mean, what can I do to get my kids to work harder, if the rest of 
the system isn't supporting me? 

But if you've got a system that says you're not going to get into 
college, you're not going to get into a training program, you're not 
going to get that unless, then you're arming me as a parent to be 
able to put the appropriate amount of pressure on my youngster. 

I just want to raise one point on the previous question. How do 
we know that these Virginia standards are any good? Who has 
looked at them? Who has compared them to anything else? How do 
we know the Delaware standards are any good? 

So 
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It may very well be that if I look at those, FU have the same 
sorts of objections that Lynn Cheney found with the math stand- 
ards. Somebody has to look at these things and compare them, and 
lots of people do it, but you need somebody to coordinate that. You 
need someone with the technical capacity to be able to gather the 
kinds of material and information from States and from other coun- 
tries, that no one State is likely to do. 

I don't think our States currently are doing a good job. We're in 
the mess that we're in right now because that's where the decisions 
have been made. And if you leave the decisions there, you're going 
to get more of the same. Just remember that basically the States 
want to look good. They have low minimum competency exams. 
We've got an exam system where the majority of our kids are above 
average. That's how the tests are fixed. And if you put the solution 
right there — now, the States obviously have to play an important 
role in this, but unless they know that somebody's watching, and 
unless they know that they're going to be subject to public criti- 
cism, they're not going to do anything different than they've done 
in the past. 

Ms. Cheney. I just have to say, as much as I respect my good 
friend, Al Shanker, that this is old paradigm thinking. We are in 
a new paradigm now, and it's a paradigm that involves trusting the 
States. 

And I hear so much old paradigm thinking going on on the Hill 
these days. I have great respect for my friends on the Democratic 
side, but we've been hearing it in the welfare debate — you can't 
trust the States. You can trust the States. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. We will get to the new paradigm now, 
when we go to Mr. McKeon for his question. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, thank you again for a good panel 
and a good hearing. And I'd like to thank the Ranking Member 
again, Mr. Sawyer, for being so gracious. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to know 
the definition of paradigm. 

Ms. Cheney. Well, it's a term that a lot of people have adopted. 
It came from a scientist named Thomas Kuen. who noticed that one 
day everybody would be doing science in the Copernican Way, and 
the next everybody would be doing science in the Newtonian Way, 
that the way of thinking would shift. It's kind of a fancy word. 

Chairman McKeon. I'm building a book of words that we use 
around here, that I'm going to try to come up with definitions. And 
I've got a few — one-stop shop, we're using in our committee quite 
a bit — and it's going to be interesting, I think, when I get this book 
finished, of all of these different words. By then, of course, we won't 
be using those, we'll be using something else. But last year, it was 
managed care, and a few other buzz words that we develop around 
here. 

Essentially, I've been visiting with the Governor here, as I lis- 
tened to you talk and comparing things. And I said, how do we 
come up with a standard? How do we get this? And then, how does 
this translate back to children. 
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He said, when he was governor, they sat around and they came 
up with some goals and it was three pages, and I said, do you still 
have that. Why don't we go back to that. 

If we could come up with some simple list of rules that a person, 
when they graduate from high school, it would be nice, I think, and 
maybe we should go to Newt's correction day, and get rid of that 
rule where employers can't ask did you graduate from high school. 
But if we could come up with a simple set of rules or standards 
or criteria that when somebody graduates from high school in Cali- 
fornia or Florida or New York, and they go to one of those other 
States, that that diploma would mean something. 

I guess it starts with that, and then we get people together and 
they spend eight or 10 years and they come up with this book, and 
then going with Mr. Shanker's criteria, who looks at it. 

If we carry that to the extreme, if we don't like who is doing 
something in Vir^nia or Delaware, then we get somebody at the 
Federal level to look at it, and then if we don't like that, then 
maybe we should go to the United Nations, and if we don't like 
that, then we come up with some interplanetary conglomerate that 
looks at it. How far do we carry all of these things? 

Ms. Cheney. I think you need to think of all that stuff there as 
kind of commodities in the marketplace of ideas. And it's the States 
where the standards-setting should go on, where the primary effort 
should go on. As people sit down, they can look at all those ideas. 
They can look at the history standards. They can look at the math 
standards. They can say, well, this is good, this is bad. 

I have, as a result of the debacle with the history standards, with 
foundation funding from the Reader's Digest Association, set up a 
committee to review national standards. It's entirely private. It's 
housed at AEI. And as the people in Virginia were working on their 
standards, they would call us and* say, well, where could we find 
something like X. We'd say, well, go look here. 

We just considered ourselves a resource. Maybe the National 
Education Goals Panel could do something like this, but it's alreaciv 
going on privately. If you want some information, call us and we'i" 
tell you, you know, Diane Ravitch has developed a wonderful cur- 
riculum in California — framework for the study of history and the 
social sciences— and go look at that framework that Diane wiote, 
as you are developing your standards, and you will have every- 
thing, I think, you need to come up with a very fine document. 

So, just think of that as material out there in the marketplace, 
and that's how we should continue to think of it. It should be a free 
marketplace. It shouldn't be a marketplace where you've got some 
government agency saying this is okay and this is not okay. Just 
let those things be out there in the marketplace, and let the States 
decide. 

Dr. FORGIONE. Representative, I have a different way to answer. 
Fd like to go to one of your local high schools with you, and I'd like 
to walk down the corridor of the English Department and find 
three or four teachers teaching tenth grade English. And you and 
I both know, next to each other, different teachers who are de- 
manding different things, and that's not fair. 

And what a standard can do, if we can talk to each other — and 
these math standards are good now because we had six years to 
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look .It the NCTMs. It's not that the NCTM isn't any good any- 
more, weVe gotten smarter. We've grown on it. It's a continuous 
progress model. 

But even after you and I find two teachers who give an A and 
demand the same things, we're going to say, how do we know our 
child is going to be competitive in the 21st century, and that's why, 
as Mr. Shanker said, we need to have some way to externally re- 
view it.^So, I do believe we need a review, but it's got to be effi- 
cient, it's got to be streamHned, it's got to be voluntary, because I 
want to answer that question for parents in Delaware, that an A 
means an A, and your A is as good as anyone's in this country, be- 
cause we're going to have the best employees. 

Ms. Cheney. Can I iust make one observation, because I'm from 
Wyoming. I don't live here. I'm like you guys, I live out somewhere 
else. 

If the citizens of Wyoming went through what they're going 
through in Delaware developing standards, and they came up with 
standards that the citizens of Wyoming thought were great, and if 
you did have this National Education Goals Panel that could ap- 
prove them, and we sent them there and the National Education 
Goals Panel said that's no good, the citizens of Wyoming would say, 
we don't care, these are our standards, we want them. 

Dr. Ravitcpi. Sir, I think that I have to differentiate a little bit 
with Dr. Cheney, and 1 admire so much about the work that she's 
done that I say this with all due respect. I think there has to be 
some kind of a review panel for this reason. We are dealing now 
not with a theory, but with a condition, and the condition is, she 
and I, serving in our governmental post, funded several projects. 
There is not a level playing field. 

You have in front of you a bunch of books called national stand- 
ards. Nobody has given them the title national standards, but they 
received Federal funding. Nobody else has gotten Federal funding, 
and I suspect nobody else will get Federal funding. 

So, when one group has a couple of million dollars from the De- 
partment of Education and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, and they go through a lengthy process and come up with 
something that they call national history standards, that has tre- 
mendous power simply because it exists. 

And you will see — if your concern is that people be able to have 
other options— nobody else is going to get $2 million to develop na- 
tional history standards. So, we have a reality of existing propos- 
als, and if nobody says wait a minute, this is not good enough, this 
has to be redone, then they're going to have tremendous power in 
the marketplace because it's not a marketplace of free ideas with 
a level playing field. This is a marketplace where the deck is al- 
ready stacked in favor of those who have already received Federal 
funds. 

So, I think that there has to be -in niy own view, the Goals 
Panel should play this function, not to certify, not to mandate, not 
to put any requirements on anybody, but to say, you know, I think 
there are some real problems here. We Ve looked at all the reviews 
from across the board, and we don't think these are ready to be 
called national standards, Wc think you should take them back and 
rework them, or somebody should come up with a better idea. 
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But absent that kind of a process, what has already been funded 
will, in effect, become the de facto national standards. If you like 
what's already funded, and you like what's been produced, 

then one has to go with the position of no national review. But if 
you have concerns about it, as I know that Lynn does and I do and 
others do, then I think there has to be a process where there s a 
bipartisan but nonpolitical review. x/r o 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. That may be an oxymoron. Yes, Mr. Burge, 
did you have a comment? ^ i . • ^u- 

Mr BURGE. Let me comment about the role of business in this 
whole debate. I think that businesses in the communities where 
Fve been involved, are stepping up to this issue of ensuring that 
our local school districts and local communities are pursuing stand- 
ards that are globally competitive. 

We're doing a better job today of articulating what our needs are. 
We're doing a better job of partnering with the educational institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, there are too many communities where that 
is not taking place. So, the business community needs to step up 
to that issue in an ever increasing way. 

One document I haven't seen you hold up and wave is the 
SCANS report, and perhaps we can replace that stack ^^^h some- 
thing that's printed on one page, two sides. I served on the SCANS 
Commission, the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 

Skills. , . , , X . .u . 

During that period of time, we identified the competencies that 
were needed in a high performance workplace. In two weeks rll be 
sworn in as a member of the National Skills Standards Board. Title 
V of the education bill called for the creation of this board. 

I think it's another opportunity for the business community to 
engage in a conversation with the education community, to ensure 
that the standards we are talking about are world class. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, why don't we inquire of our panel 
whether they are willing to remain, to allow us the opportunity to 
return, or whether we should try to do as much as we can in the 
next couple of minutes. 

Chairman HoEKSTRA. I believe we have two votes, so the Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee will be gone for— it would probably take 
us 25 minutes, I would guess, if we vote and hurry back. We have 
three Members that would still like to ask questions. Mr. Castle 
Mr. Castle. I would like to ask questions, but not come back and 
ask questions. I won't be able to do so, sir. 
Mr. HOEKSTRA. Okay. So, Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Green. 
Mr. Sawyer. Let me just try to make a quick observation, and 
that is, we have talked a great deal about the ways in which we 
all agree, and the way that the panel agrees, and I take some com- 
fort in that, but to be perfectly honest with you, I take greater com- 
fort in the disagreements that we hear amcmg us. 

It is that which represents the fullest measure of the market- 
place and the importance of the strufr^'lc that we're engaged m 
here. 

Mr. Burge, we have been here before, and it has been the needs 
of the employers in this country that hrive driven change I mean, 
at the end of the last century, we were in a position where this 
country and the world was changing as fast as is right now. We 
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industrialized in the fullest sense in that era, and we saw the ex- 
plosion of the role of States and the responsibility they took in 
building education in this country. 

We also saw another model when, in the interest of nation build- 
ing, we set aside dollars from the expansion of the railroads west, 
to fund the land grant colleges, and it established a general set of 
goals that we expected of higher education that was different from 
what higher education had ever been in this country. And it pro- 
vided a way for institutions of nation building, and the skills that 
we required in the American workplace, to proliferate across the 
country in a way that it never had before. 

It was a Federal role. A national concern without federalizing 
higher education in this country. It hasn't to this day. It's a very 
difficult path to walk, and a fine line, but we can do it. 

Fm not going to take up all my time, but let me conclude with 
this observation. It's one that comes from another commission, the 
Bradley Commission on the study of history, that I thought was a 
marvelous piece. Let me commend that to you, as well as an essay 
by Paul Ganion, in the November 1988 Atlantic, in which they sug- 
gest that am.ong the goals that we need to have in the teaching of 
history — but I think it applies broadly — is to develop a sense of our 
shared humanity, to understand how we resemble one another and 
how we differ from one another, to question stereotypes, to discern 
the difference between fact and conjecture — weVe heard some fact 
and we've heard some conjecture today — to grasp the complexity of 
cause, to distress the simple answer and the dismissive expla- 
nation, to respect particularity and to avoid false analogy. 

We really live in a time when we've got to accept the burdens 
of living with tentative* answers, where answers ar not true for all 
time, tentative and sometimes dangerous and unfinished business, 
to accept cost and compromises. 

I thank you all for being here today, and to be a part of that de- 
bate. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I'll be as quick as I can. Let me say 
that I can see this is bipartisan because I disagree with Mr, Roe- 
mer on the panel not looking for sound bytes because — and I wish 
my colleague, Duke Cunningham, was here — but both Ms. Cheney 
and Duke Cunningham said that if it hadn't been for the change- 
over November 8, we would have had the history standards. But 
Dale Kildee was credited as helping lead that effort, and Dale is 
not a Republican. And, frankly, with 99-to-l vote in the Senate, 
we've had two switches, but it's not 99'-to-l in the Senate yet. 

So, I would say that maybe that sound byte might be a little 
more both from this side of the desk and over there. 

Let me talk about the national effort — and, again, I always pref- 
ace what I say because I spent 20 years in the legislature, and I 
know that that's where the issues are dealt with, and they should 
be, and in the local board — but in 1983, it wasn't the States that 
came up with A Nation At Risk, and it wasn't Washington that re- 
sponded to it, it was the many Slates acro:>t> the whole country that 
did that, and did a great many reforms, some of them politically 
unpopular. 
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We required a teacher test in Texas that defeated our governor. 
We required no pass-no play for football and, in Texas, maybe like 
Ohio, it was tough, but we did it, and now they're revisiting it 10 
years later in the legislature, as we speak. But that wasn't because 
the States all or a sudden decided we're not competitive, that was 
because a national education agency, somebody, came up with that, 
and we tried to jump through tnose hoops to compete. 

And that's why I was proud to be a sponsor of Goals 2000 be- 
cause I, like Duke, have only been here two terms, and having that 
background and saying we need some type of national standards so 
the States will say let's measure up to it — I don't want them man- 
datory because no way that anybody in Texas would ever agree ^ 
with Delaware on — ^because we want those same standards, but we 
also need to know that our math and our history — and I agree with 
Ms. Cheney about the history when I was looking at some of the 
things in there — we didn't want them to write the textbook, we just ? 
wanted them to write some standards, and it looks like they de- 
cided to write a textbook in these standards, and it's frustrating. 

Mr. Burge, your testimony, back on page 7, I was impressed with 
it where all through it you said we don't need mandated Federal 
standards, and we don't, and I don't want Goals 2000 to mandate 
it, but we need to have some standards. So States can do it. And 
the business community, in the last 10 years since A Nation at 
Risk, have literally gotten involved in so many districts— you're 
right, not in every district — but we do need to have these world 
class standards that the States can measure up to, and I'll give one 
example. 

A high school in my district that I grew up in, had a 10 oercent 
college rate, going to college, 10 percent. A minority high school. It 
was a minority when I was there, and it's still a minority. They 
have a 60 percent attendance in college, going to college now, from 
inner-city schools, because it was adfopted by Tenneco, and they 
provided both scholarships, mentorships through the school, and 
now they're going from the high schools down to the feeder schools 
in Houston, Texas, and working with them. In fact, Jim Kettleson, 
who is retired from Tenneco, still is active in it now in elementary 
schools. And business has done a great deal in 10 years because 
of A Nation at Risk, and I would hope we wouldn't throw out some 
of the benefits we've done. 

Of course, I'm frustrated because it took the Federal Grovemment 
10 years to respond to the report that States have been doing since 
1983, and here we are — and I asked some of the staff. I said, I < 
wasn't here in 1989 or 1990 or 1991. I understood the fight over 
why we didn't see some Goals 2000 under President Bush was 
school choice, or a national test. Well, lord, we don't need a na- 
tional test, and I don't want to decide school choice here, I'd much ^ 
rather my local school board make that decision, or my local State 
legislature do it. 

Let me ask a question of Ms. Cheney, and I share some of your 
concerns about the history standards, but I also understand that 
one of their efforts was to try to be inclusive, and I think we can 
have both. We can actually mention George Washi'^gton a lot more 
than maybe Madonna, but we can also reflect on that we are a Na- 
tion that's inclusivp of everyone, and the successes of everyone as 
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compared to Japan or Germany maybe, because we are that melt- 
ing pot, or salad bowl as Fve heard it referred to, and if you could 
comment on that, that maybe we could have the best of both 
worlds, we could do better on the history standards, but we could 
still look for inclusiveness to talk about the successes and the con- 
tributions through history. 

Ms. Cheney. Of course, and youVe absolutely right, and that has 
never been my objection to the history standards. My objection to 
the history standards has been that they take this important prin- 
ciple that you and I agree on, the idea of inclusiveness, and exag- 
gerate it to such an extent that they promote a new kind of exclu- 
siveness in which you have George Washington mentioned only 
twice, you have Paul Revere mentioned not at all, and which all 
the scientists have disappeared from history. Perhaps, I mean it's 
hard to know exactly why, but many of them did happen to be 
white male, so this is a new kind of exclusiveness tnat's come 
along. 

So, inclusiveness is something quite wonderful .that we have ac- 
complished in our textbooks now, and we should continue to hold 
fast to that principle. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I know you and I both have to vote. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. We're going to have to run. I would strong- 
ly agree with my colleagues comments, especially Mr. Sawyer who 
said that if we would have taught the difference between fact and 
fiction, we'd have a much different debate about the school lunch 
program than what we've had over the last couple of weeks. 

Thank you very much to the panel, it has been very helpful, and 
perhaps over the coming months we can again call on your exper- 
tise. Thank you. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 



